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IT  is  customary  for  churches  to  send  out  a  publication  from 
time  to  time  as  a  supplement  to  parish  visitation,  and  as  a 
means  of  extending-  the  influence  of  the  church.  The  present 
issue  is  put  forth  with  the  hope  that  these  ends  may  be  served. 
The  title  "  The  Old  and  the  New  "  suggests  the  scope  of  the 
magazine.  The  subjects  treated  will  be  interesting  to  old  and 
young  alike,  —  to  the  aged,  because  for  the  most  part  they 
refer  to  events  long  since  transpired,  and  to  the  young  because 
these  events  will  be  new. 

¥        ¥        ¥ 

WE  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  which  this  publication 
affords,  to  present  the  necrology  of  the  Parish.  During 
the  last  year  the  '  other  world  '  has  made  a  heavy  draught 
upon  the  aged  people  of  our  community.  Hartford  has  felt 
keenly  the  loss  of  her  'grand  old  man,'  of  those  who  bore  the 
yoke  of  infirmity  so  gracefully,  and  of  the  kindred  spirits  who 
took  their  flight  together. 

¥        ¥       ¥       " 

THE  attention  of  the  young  people  is  called  to  the  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  arranged  for  the  Fortnightly. 
The  young  people  of  our  community  have  very  few  social 
opportunities.  The  Fortnightly  endeavored  last  winter  to 
provide  evenings  of  mutual  pleasure  and  profit,  but  they  were 
too  few  in  number.  The  Club  this  winter  gives  great  promise. 
A  new  and  pleasant  feature  will  be  the  meetings  in  the  various 
homes  which  have  been  so  kindly  opened  to  the  Club. 

¥        ¥        ¥ 


HARTFORD  is  open  to  congratulation  over  the  galaxy  of 
men  who  have  addressed  the  people  during  the  past 
year.  They  have  spoken  on  the  two  highest  themes  on  which 
men  can  speak  —  Religion  and  Education.  It  may  be  well  to 
call  to  mind  the  names  of  some  of  them  :  President  W.  D. 
Hyde,  Rev.  George  Hodges,  Prof  H.  L.  Chapman,  Col.  T. 
W.  Higginson,  Prof  H.  D.  Foster,  Prof  M.  K.  Bisbee,  Prof 
C.  D.  Adams,  Prof  C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Ex-Gov.  W.  P.  Dilling- 
ham, Rev.  E.  G.  Porter. 

¥       ¥        ¥ 

WE  should  be  pleased  to  see  more  of  the  young  people 
and  children  at  the  Sunday  Morning  Service.  The 
The  children  of  the  village  do  not  generally  attend  this  service. 
The  church  needs  this  infusion  of  young  life  but  they  need  the 
church  more.  They  are  regular  and  punctual  in  their  Sunday 
School  attendance  but  they  need  to  be  trained  in  church  going. 
When  the  Sunday  School  looses  its  hold  upon  them  as  most 
schools  do  when  they  reach  a  certain  age,  they  are  apt  to 
break  all  connection  with  the  church  and  join  the  indifferent 
and  non-church-going-class.  But  ii  they  are  trained  in  church 
attendance  in  their  youth,  they  will  often  keep  this  custom  and 
the  church  is  thereby  able  to  have  an  influence  over  them. 

¥        ¥        ¥ 

THE  success  of  any  religious  service  is  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  music.  From  the  Psalms  of  David  to 
the  hymns  of  Faber  and  Watts,  music  has  been  a  most  neces- 
sary element  in  worship.  In  this  part  of  our  church  service 
we  are  very  fortunate.  The  instrumental  and  vocal  selections 
are  always  of  the  highest  order.  There  are  but  few  villages  of 
the  size  of  Hartford  where  there  are  so  many  good  singers, 
but  good  singers  need  practice  and  practice  takes  time  and 
effort.  Seldom  do  we  realize  how  much  time  has  been  spent 
over  the  selections  which  are  rendered  so  acceptably  at  our 
Sunday  Services.  The  services  of  the  singers  and  of  the 
Musical  Committee  are  wholly  gratuitous,  and  though  we  can- 
not offer  them  any  recompense,  w-e  can  give  them  our  hearty 
appreciation. 

¥        ¥        ¥      ■ 


THE  occasion  of  the  Annual  Fair  and  Supper  is  always  a 
most  welcomed  one  by  every  member  of  the  parish. 
Its  beginnings  are  shrouded  in  mystery  but  this  only  enhances 
its  value.  It  was  born  and  not  made.  As  near  as  can  be 
ascertained  it  grew  out  of  a  movement  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church  in  1873.  The  ladies  at  that  time  assumed  the  expenses 
of  the  cushions  and  the  carpet,  and  to  meet  these  expenses  a 
fair  and  supper  was  held  in  the  month  of  December.  The 
occasion  was  such  a  successful  and  happy  one  that  an  inspired 
person  said  "  Let  us  make  it  an  annual  "  and  an  annual  it  has 
been  but  for  one  or  two  years.  It  is  the  one  occasion  of  the 
whole  year  when  everyone  aspires  to  be  present.  Members 
of  the  parish  meet  here  who  seldom  see  each  other  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  object  of  the  Fair  and  Supper  is  prima- 
rily to  raise  the  needed  funds  toward  the  year's  expenses,  and 
large  sums  are  always  realized,  but  the  social  opportunity 
which  such  an  occasion  affords  is  of  great  value.  The  prep- 
arations for  the  event  necessitates  much  visitation  and  everyone 
who  contributes  to  this  part  of  the  work  has  his  interest  and 
attention  drawn  toward  the  church.  Long  may  the  Annual 
Fair  and  Supper  continue  to  carry  on  this  good  work. 


A  Page  from  the  History 
of  Hartford. 
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Samuel  Adams  Drake,  the  Boston  antiquarian,  calls  a 
graveyard  "a  collection  of  scattered  pages  whereon  we  read 
the  history  of  the  times."  A  chapter  in  the  early  history 
of  Hartford  can  so  be  pieced  together  from  two  old  stones 
which  stand  in  the  burying  ground  at  the  Center  of  the  Town. 
One  is  the  next  oldest  stone  there.      It  reads  as  follows  :  — 

In  Memory  of  Mr. 

Judith  y^  amiable  Con 

sort  of  y     Rev.   Thom. 

Grofs  who  Departed 

this  life  in  hope  of  a  Gl- 
orious Immortality 

June  28   1790  ^-Etatis 

Suae  27.  Here  deaths 

Cold  fetters  hath  Con 

fin'd  within  This  Grave 

a  Mothe  kind  Alfo  a  tn"^ 

<2f'  loving  wife  who  a*" 

Gods  Call  Refigned  her  life. 

Negue  ulla  ertant  Magno 

aut  parvo  Lethe  fuga. 
So  young, —  so  long  ago,  —  the  minister's  wife,  and  leaving 
a  baby  behind  her,  —  these  were  the  immediate  considerations 
which  touched  me.  The  spot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
town,  a  high  upland  on  the  west  slope  of  Hurricaine.  Far 
below  winds  the  White  river.  Southward  through  the  gap  in 
Shallies  hill  can  be  seen  the  Ottaquechee  valley.     The  summit 


of  Hurricaine  rises  on  the  east  and,  all  around,  the  hills,  "  like 
sleeping  kings,"  lie  far  and  blue.  So  it  looked  on  the  sum- 
mer day  when  first  I  read  Judith  Gross's  epitaph,  and  so  it 
looked,  if  any  one  had  eyes  to  see  it,  on  the  summer  day  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  ago  when  they  laid  this  young  wife 
arid  mother  to  rest  there.  Perhaps  her  dying  eyes  beheld  the 
beauty  on  the  June  day  when  she  died.  From  those  western 
hills  she  may  have  thought  to  see  reflected  the  splendor  of  the 
Resurrection  morn.  She  had  been  a  bride  in  the  wilderness, 
she  had  felt  the  pang  of  motherhood,  and  the  yet  sharper  pang 
of  leaving  her  child  motherless  —  she  had  need  to  be  comforted 
by  the  hope  ot  a  Glorious  Immortality  !  Did  her  husband 
preach  her  funeral  sermon  ?  He  surely  stood  where  I  stood 
and  saw  her  laid  away,  and  afterwards,  in  his  solitary  study 
wrote  the  lines  which,  still  clear  and  plain,  narrate  her  sad 
little  story, —  whence,  otherwise,  the  Latin?  Alas  that  it 
should  be  the  Latin  that  it  is  !  I  have  given  it  above  as  it 
looked  to  me  after  two  examinations,  the  second  time  with  a 
witness.  Tucker  in  his  History  of  Hartford,  makes  it  yet 
more  impossible  —  Negiie  iilla  cj^tani  magro  aut  parva  lethe 
fuga.  After  puzzling  in  vain  for  its  meaning,  I  applied  to 
Professor  Lord  at  Hanover.  He  suggests  that  Mr.  Gross  had 
in  mind  the  line  of  Horace,  7ieqiie  7iUa  est  ant  magno  aut 
parvo  leti  fuga,  "  nor  has  great  or  small  escape  from  death." 
The  line  occurs  in  that  Satire  in  which  the  fable  of  the  town 
and  country  mouse  is  told  and  is  part  of  the  argument  which 
the  city  mouse  uses  to  induce  the  country  mouse  to  leave  his 
home.  But  leti  means  annihilation.  That  would  never  do 
for  a  daughter  of  the  Puritans  :  her  husband  put  in  its  place 
Lethe — "  forgetful  ness  "  or  the  "River  of  Death."  As  for 
the  second  word,  e7iant,  there  is  no  such  Latin  word.  Per- 
haps the  stone-cutter  was  to  blame  for  that  and  Mr.  Gross 
may  have  been  as  much  disturbed  by  it  as  we  are.  But  what 
an  incongruous  association  in  the  good  man's  mind  which 
brought  together  his  dead  young  wife  and  the  old  pagan 
poet's  mice  !  She  was  indeed  a  country  mouse,  but  surely 
she  did  not  deserve  to  lie  all  these  years  under  a  cynic's  Latin, 
mangled  at  that. 

^3 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Gross  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1785  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  became  the  first 
settled  minister  of  the  town  of  Hartford  the  following  year. 
He  lived  at  the  Center  of  the  Town  —  for  some  reason  that 
name  has  never  been  abbreviated — and  preached  in  the 
church,  afterwards  the  Town  House,  which  stood  hard  by  the 
cemetery  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Sometime  early  in  the  history  of  the  town  the  Fathers  had 
the  center  of  the  township  accurately  ascertained  and  ordered 
a  church  erected  there,  the  first  church  in  Hartford.      It  was 


BURYING  GROUND  AT  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  TOWN. 

built  by  town  money  and  till  1805  the  minister  was  paid  out  ol 
the  town  treasury.  The  site  is  still  marked  by  a  square  ol 
bits  of  plaster  and  the  building  itself  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago — a  plain,  unpainted  structure,  without  a  steeple,  a  door 
on  the  east  front,  and  three  or  four  windows  on  each  side. 
The  church  originally  had  a  gallery  running  round  three 
sides.  There  were  two  stories  of  windows  and  two  doors, 
one  on  the  south  side  and  one  on  the  east  end.  The  pulpit 
was  opposite  the  door,  on  the  north  side  —  a  high  pulpit  ap- 
proached by  two  flights  of  narrow  steps.     There  was  a  sound- 


ing  board  hung  by  a  rod  from  the  ceiling.  There  was  neither 
steeple  nor  chimney.  In  1848  the  building  was  cut  down 
several  feet,  the  galleries  removed,  the  south  door  closed  up 
and  an  entry  and  chimney  added.  The  carpenters  who  made 
these  alterations  are  still  living —  Ervin  and  Asa  Russ. 

No  building  was  richer  in  associations  of  the  early  religious 
and  civil  history  of  the  town.  For  many  years  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  township  here  gathered  the  Sunday  congrega- 
tion, fording  or  ferrying  the  rivers  in  the  earliest  days,  climb- 
ing the  long  steep  hills  by  which  from  all  directions  the 
place  is  approached,  getting  warmed  and  fed  at  noontime  at 
Freegrace  Leavitt's  tavern  close  by,  and  listening  for  at 
least  twenty  years  to  two  sermons  every  Sunday  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gross.  In  1791  the  population  of  the  town  numbered 
988  and  the  custom  of  the  time  required  that  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  number  be  present  at  church.  Here  was  renewed 
the  Puritan  Sabbath  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  installation 
in  Massachusetts,  the  great-grandsons  of  the  Puritans  being 
under  nearly  the  same  conditions,  minus  the  Indians,  in  the 
newly  settled  Vermont,  as  their  forefathers  had  been  in  the 
newly  settled  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 


FREEGRACE   LEAVITT'S   TAVERN. 
^5 


Another  procession  beside  the  Sunday  one  we  must  imagine 
whenever  a  death  occurred.  Over  the  Woodstock  road  past 
Parson  Gross's  or  over  Hurricaine  past  the  Wright's  many  a 
bier  was  borne  by  toiling  men,  stopping  now  and  then  to  rest 
and  be  relieved  by  other  bearers.  Seven  members  of  a 
family  named  Rider,  dying  one  after  another  of  consumption 
were  so  carried  over  Hurricaine  from  the  Russtown  district. 

The  church  may  always  have  been  used  for  town-meeting  — 
its  better  name  is  meeting-house  —  and  the  associations  of  its 
later  history  are  altogether  of  town-meeting.  Thither  on  the 
■  first  Tuesday  in  March  —  and  the  time  is  of  itself  a  relic  of  an 
antiquity  older  than  English  history  —  in  boisterous,  muddy 
snowy  weather  the  voting  population  of  Hartford  went  on  an 
annual  pilgrimage.  A  typical  New  England  town-meeting, 
that  was  what  the  English  historian  Freeman,  on  coming  to 
America,  most  wished  to  see.  Our  old  Town  House  could 
have  shown  him  many  a  one.  Town-meetings  were  held 
there  as  late  as  1872.  The  Town  Clerk's  office  was  at  the 
Center  of  the  Town  until  1840. 

■  But  to  return  to  the  cemetery.  Judith  Gross  was  often  in 
my  mind  all  summer.  I  went  again  to  her  grave  in  autumn 
and  then  discovered  what  other  visitors  have  doubtless  found 
out  at  first  sight,  that  another  chapter  may  be  added  to  the 
story.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gross  married  again  and  the  two 
wives  lie  buried  side  by  side  with  only  space  for  one  grave  be- 
tween them.     The  second  gravestone  reads 

In  memory  of  Mrs. 
Rhoda  the  amiable 
Consort  of  the  Rev„ 
Thomas  Grofs  who  de- 
parted this  life  august, 
7  th,   1805.    ^Ktatis  suae  §  I . 
In  hope  of  a  better  She 
Cheerfully  left  the 
present  world — 
Cur  btgemus  amicos  seper- 
atos  inorie.      In  Caclo  est  pax. 

16 


This  was  Thomas  Gross's  autumn  wife,  a  mature  woman 
thirty-six  years  old  when  the  young  summer  wife  died,  just  the 
person,  doubtless,  to  take  charge  of  baby  Thomas  and  six 
years  older  than  the  minister  himself  Experienced  and 
capable  we  think  of  her  as  bringing  order  and  comfort  to  the 
forlorn  parsonage. 

From  Tucker  and  Childs  several  facts  are  to  be  gleaned 
about  her  personal  history.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Marsh  of  Hartford,  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  and  a  man  of  much  influence  and  importance  in  the 
early  history  of  the  state.  She  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Con- 
necticut. Her  first  husband  was  Thomas  White  Pitkin  who 
owned  saw  and  grist  mills  in  Ouechee  and  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Ottaquechee  river  in  May,  1787,  on  the  going  out  of  his 
dam.  (This  is  from  the  Pitkin  Genealogy  which  gives  the 
singular  spelling  Ottor  Oueechy.)  By  him  she  had  six 
children,  four  certainly  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up.  The 
eldest,  Thomas  White  Pitkin,  2nd,  lived  in  the  large  brick 
house  opposite  the  Town  House  and  was  Mrs.  Ora  Wood's 
father.  Of  the  younger  children  one  at  least,  Lucy,  must 
have  gone  to  the  parsonage  to  live.  Two  sons,  Pitkin  and 
Horace  Gross,  were  born  of  the  second  marriage. 

The  minister's  lot  was  No.  16  at  the  Center  of  the  Town 
and  contained  one  hundred  acres.  Tucker  speaks  of  the 
farm  as  being  owned  and  occupied  in  1889  by  Frank  McCarthy. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Fitzmorris,  and  comprises 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  sixty  acres  of  woodland  having 
been  added  to  the  original  plot.  The  house  which  Priest 
Gross  built  and  lived  in  is  still  standing,  a  typical  colonial 
structure,  with  a  rear  roof  sloping  to  within  ten  feet  of  the 
ground  and  a  central  chimney  with  fireplaces  and  a  brick  oven 
for  its  warm  heart.  It  faces  west  and  stands  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  back  from  the  road,  thirty-five  rods  northeast  of  the 
group  of  houses  which  surround  the  site  of  the  first  church. 
From  it  the  graveyard  is  visible,  and  the  view  of  the  White 
river  and  the  Pomfret  hills  is  very  fine. 
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♦  PRIEST  GROSS'S  HOUSE.  * 
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There  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  busy  life  Mrs.  Rhoda 
led.  Many  must  have  been  the  cares  of  the  mistress  of  this 
household  of  three  sets  of  children, —  mother  to  the  big  boys 
and  girls  of  the  surname  of  Pitkin,  mother  to  poor  Judith's 
son,  and  mother  to  the  two  little  fellows,  one  of  whom  united 
in  his  name  the  name  of  both  husbands.  Reading  her  epitaph 
one  speculates  as  to  its  truth.  "Cheerfully  she  left  the  pres- 
ent world" — that  may  really  mean  that  she  was  tired  and 
glad  to  go,  was  willing  to  escape  old  age  :  —  "  Cur  lug  cm  us 
amicos  seperatos  morie.  In  Caelo  est  pax."' —  nothing  ails  that 
Latin;  it  readily  means  "Why  do  we  mourn  friends  taken 
from  us  in  death?  In  Heaven  is  peace."  Does  that  covertly 
express  her  husband's  sentiments  1  Was  there  peace  also  at 
the  parsonage  ?  Something  of  her  character  niay  be  guessed 
from  her  forbears  which,  on  both  sides  —  her  mother  was  a 
Connecticut  Mason, —  were  of  the  best,  and  from  her  children. 
Both  sons  of  the  second  marriage  followed  professions,  Pitkin 
Gross  becoming  a  doctor  and  Horace  studying  law,  whereas 
Judith's  son,  Thomas  Gross,  Jr.,  became  a  clerk  in  Wells' 
store  at  Hartford  village  and  then  disappears  from  history. 
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Soon  after  Mrs.  Rhoda's  death  her  husband  also  disap- 
pears from  the  history  of  Hartford.  Two  months  before  she 
died  a  meeting,  of  which  her  father,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Marsh, 
was  moderator  was  held  to  form  a  religious  society,  the  oc- 
casion being  "the  broken  situation  of  the  inhabitants  with  re- 
spect to  religious  order."  That  little  or  no  criticism  of  Mr. 
Gross's  efficiency  is  to  be  inferred  therefrom  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  in  October,  1807,  he  preached  the  election 
sermon  before  the  Legislature  at  Woodstock.  In  March, 
1808,  he  sold  his  house  and  farm  to  Bani  Udall  and  removed 
to  Batavia,  New  York.  There  he  died  thirty-nine  years  later. 
What  his  fortunes  were  in  that,  for  the  time,  remote  region, 
whether  he  married  and  lost  again,  wrote  another  Latin  epitaph 
and  was  laid  to  rest  at  last  beside  a  third  wife,  we  can  only 
fancy.  His  house  and  the  headstones  of  his  two  wives'  graves 
are  the  tangible  memorials  of  his  life  in  Hartford. 
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^V^i  Sunday  Mornirip-  \^,_ 
%pt.    ^^  Hartford.    jJJ 


ANONYMOUS.- 


,j:?(  friead  of  iKe  (XKurcK  and  lh.e  (Xlub,  inspired  by 

IKe  ^eclure  and  J^eading, 
3(aunled  by   Sweet  Ipriscilla,   ^chn   ^i?^lden   and 

stalwart  3/Cyles  StandisK, 
Tortured  and  \'e2ced  by  tKcughts  ever  into  Ke^cameters 

farming, 
iJrresistibly  falls  into  line  and  submits  tne  result  to 

the  public. 


In  an   Arcadian  land,  on   the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river, 
Pleasant,  secluded,  still,  with  its  fair  views  and  lovely  surroundings. 
Nestling  down  among  hills  lies  the  little  village  of  Hartford. 
Homelike  and  neat  is  the  place  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  its  dwellers. 
Pure  is  the  air,  and  the  steep  and  grassy  slopes  of  the  hill-sides 
Sparkle  and  gleam  with  springs  and  streams  of  the  clearest  of  water 
Much  as  in  days  of  old  when  settlers  forded  the  river, 
Looked  on  the  land  and  loved  it  and  made  here  their  first  habitation. 
People  who  came  from  Hartford  on  the  Connecticut  River 
Bringing  its  name  and  its  fame  to  endure  for  years  without  number. 
Here,  too,  builded  a  mill,  sore  need  of  the  maize  growing  people  : 
Here   others    came   and   looked    and    returned   and    builded    them 

dwellings, 
Until  lay  the  hamlet,  as  now,  close  down  mid  its  circling  hill-tops, 
Like  an  egg  in  the  cup  of  the  nest,  or  a  child  in  the  lap  of  its  mother. 
Straight  and  wide  is  the  street,  and  thickly  bordered  with  dwellings. 
Pleasant  and  shady  with  trees,  tall  elms  and  vigorous  maples. 
Far  at  the  end  is  the  Church  with  spire  ever  pointing  to  heaven. 
Circled  with  white  clouds  of  doves  that  make  their  abode  in  the  belfry. 
Close  by  its  side,  like  the  wife,  apart,  yet  in  one  with  the  husband, 
Clings  to  the  side  of  the  church,  demurely,  the  prim  little  chapel. 
Steep  rises  up  from  the  rear  the  Reservoir  Hill,  with  its  chaplet 
Of  green  woods  ;  while  set  in  the  crown  is  the  jewel  of  sweet  living 

water. 
Across  from  the  Church  and  the  stream,  old   Hurricaine  stands,  like 

a  guardian, 
Bright  with  the  sunshine,  or  shrouded  in   mist,  as  if  wrapped  in  a 

mantle. 
Pleasant  indeed  is  the  sight,  when  forth  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning 
Peals  the  loud  sound  of  the  bell  and  gathers  the  staid  congregation 
First  comes  the  sexton  to  view,  merry  and  plump,  yet  important 
Opens  the  church,  rings  the  bell,  sweeps  the  steps  and  the  walk,  and 

then  homeward 
Bends  he  his  footsteps  to  breakfast  and  also  to  change  his  apparel. 
Next  a  stripling  appears,  from  the  classic  halls  of  old  Dartmouth  : 
Sometimes  astride  of  a  wheel,  anon  in  the  depths  of  a  carriage. 
Small,  with  thick  curling  hair,  high  collar,  and  air  of  abstraction. 
Sits  he  upon  the  high  stool,  and  forth  from  the  keys  of  the  organ 
Draws  deep,  tremulous  chords,  old  hymns,  and  sweet  variations. 


Then  come  the  sisters  tall,  and  graceful,  and  bearing  together 
Vases  and  jars  of  sweet  flowers,  long  vines  and  odorous  blossoms. 
Then  by  ones,  and  by  twos,  the  singers  come  skurrying  Churchward, 
Sleep  lingers  still  in  their  eyes  and  haste  appears  in  their  motions. 
Hasten  they  to  their  seats,  and  hymn  and  anthem  rehearsing, 
Soon,  assured  and  composed,  assume  iheir  Sabbath  expressions, 
Briskly  now  steps  a  youth  of  fair  and  comely  proportions ; 
Gay  and  assured  his  mein,  his  discourse  loud  sounding  and  cheerful. 
Close  by  surveys  he  the  choir,  and  should  any  chance  to  be  missing, 
Goes  at  once  to  find  or  supply  the  place  of  the  stragglers. 
Now  comes  the  sexton  again,  arrayed  in  his  Sabbath-day  garments, 
Again  the  loud  voice  of  the  bell  peals  far  over  valley  and  hill-side. 
All  along  the  wide  street,  at  the  sound,  the  doors  of  the  dwellings 
Open,  as  if  by  one  touch,  and  presently  forth  come  the  people 
Cheerful,  yet  hushed  and  sedate,  advances  the  little  procession, 
Mounts  the  steps  of  the  Church  and  is  swallowed  up  in  the  building  ; 
While  from  the  pleasant  farms,  outspread  in  the  fertile  valley, 
Or  perched  on  the  hill-tops  aloft,  by  the  same  loud  summons  invited. 
Stalwart  farmers  arrive,  in  teams,  with  their  wives  and  their  children. 
With  them  a  wagon  filled  with  happy-faced  Sunday-school  scholars. 
Within  all  is  silent  and  hushed  save  for  the  voice  of  the  organ 
Trembling  and  swelling  aloft  and  sweetly  wandering  onward. 
Lifting  upward  the  soul,  thus  fitly  prepared  for  the  sermon. 
Quietly  fill  the  pews  with  figures  and  faces  familiar. 
Rare  are  strangers,  indeed,  and  such  to  inspection  are  subject. 
Well  down  the  central  aisle  sits  the  revered  sire  of  the  village, 
Who,  with  his  children  and  wife,  form  its  life,  and  center  and  spirit. 
Mild  and  benignant  their  mein,  and  good  to  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
That  dwell  on  them  often  with  looks  of  respect  and  sincerest  affection. 
Soon,  with  measured  stride,  the  Pastor  comes  from  the  vestry. 
Looks  to  right  nor  to  left,  ascending  the  steps  of  the  pulpit. 
Youthful  he  is  and  pale  and  bears  the  mark  of  a  student. 
Yet  sturdy  withal,  well  set,  muscular,  strong  and  athletic, 
Friendly  and  good  to  all  and  much  beloved  by  his  people, 
Friend  of  the  young  and  the  old,  sincere  and  pleasant  and  careful. 
His  words  are  wisdom  and  truth  ;  his  life  accords  with  his  teachings. 
Pleased,  they  cherish  the  thoughts  revealed  to  their  careful  attention. 
So  the  service  proceeds,  with  all  content  and  united. 
All,  from  hoary  sires  to  lisping,  toddling  children. 
Join  with  voice  and  heart  in  hymns  familiar  and  ancient. 
Standing  with  reverent  air  to  receive  the  devout  benediction. 
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Long,  long  years  to  come,  when  far  from  the  Church  and  the  village, 
Many  are  scattered  and  gone  that  now  unite  in  its  service. 
Oft  to  the  wanderer's  minds  will  come,  like  a  peaceful  vision, 
Thoughts  of  the  village  Church  with  its  sweet  content  and  devotion. 
Oh,  little  band  of  faithful  and  dearly  beloved  co-workers, 
Often,  I  fear,  too  poorly,  we  value  our  present  surroundings  ; 
Vainly  longing  for  crowds,  and  cities,  and  higher  achievements  ; 
Counting  as  nothing  our  homes,  and  quiet,  and  intimate  friendship  ; 
Let  us  then  value  our  own,  and  work  and  live  in  contentment  ; 
Help  each  other,  and  say  in  the  spirit  and  words  of  Priscilla  — 
"  Let  us  then  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what  we  think  and  in  all 

things 
Keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth  and  the  sacred  professions  of  friend- 
ship." 
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The  Influence  of 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

ON  THE  Hartford  Church. 


A.  L.  MORRIS. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Hartford  the  names 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  Hartford  were  closely  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  church  worship,  and  long 
after  church  worship  ceased  to  be  held  in  common  the  two 
names  were  still  associated  because  of  the  men  Dartmouth 
College  continued  to  send  as  pastors  or  supplies  to  the  church 
in  Hartford. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  this  region  was  organized 
in  Hanover  in  January,  1771,  by  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  the 
first  president  of  Dartmouth  College.  Although  in  his  former 
church  in  I.ebanon,  Connecticut,  Dr.  Wheelock  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  he  thought  it  wise  to  have  the  new  church  at 
Hanover  Presbyterian,  because  some  of  the  money  contributed 
to  Dartmouth  came  from  Scotchmen  and  he  wished  to  have 
the  college  in  sympathy  with  its  benefactors. 

This  church,  whose  original  membership  was  only  twenty- 
seven,  was  composed  of  persons  living  on  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  One  of  the  old  records  states  "William 
Woodward  was  elected  clerk  to  keep  the  records  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  Hezekiah  Hazen  to  keep  the 
records  on  the  west  side  of  said  river."  In  fact,  it  was  a 
church  consisting  of  two  branches,  one  being  in  Hanover,  the 
other  in  Hartford. 
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Worship  was  held  alternately  in  Hanover  and  in  the  Dothan 
district  of  Hartford,  and  President  Wheelock  was  the  pastor 
of  these  two  branches  from  177 1  until  his  death  eight  years 
later. 

The  tirst  meeting-house  was  erected  in  Hanover  in  1796 
and  in  Dothan  about  1798.  Previous  to  this  time  meetings 
were  held  in  private  houses.  Those  in  Dothan  were  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Hazen,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  late 
Deacon  Leonard  Hazen's  house.  At  one  time  the  Presbyte- 
rian society  built  an  extension  to  Thomas  Hazen's  house,  for 
the  sake  of  more  room  for  church  services.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  good  wife  of  the  house  knew  of  the  minister's 
liking  for  a  certain  kind  of  pottage  and  it  was  her  custom  to 
let  the  pot  boil  gently  in  the  kitchen  fire-place  during  service, 
that  dinner  might  follow  immediately  after.  On  one  occasion 
the  minister  —  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  Wheelocks  — 
smelled  his  favorite  dish  burning  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
his  sermon  to  caution  Mrs.  Hazen  to  stir  the  soup. 

Instead  of  a  bell  the  far-reaching  notes  of  a  conch-shell  sum- 
moned the  people  to  meeting.  This  shell  is  still  in  existence 
and  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hazen's  descendants.  The 
big  pewter  plates  of  the  old  communion  service  have  also  been 
preserved,  but  the  cups  were  melted  up  long  ago. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  serious  dispute  arose 
between  the  two  church  branches,  the  one  at  Hanover  pre- 
ferring Congregationalism,  while  the  Dothan  branch  clung  to 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  This  controv- 
ersy involved  some  of  the  most  famous  names  in  Dartmouth's 
early  history.  Professor  Shurtleff  standing  for  the  new  order 
of  things,  while  President  Wheelock,  the  younger,  and  a 
number  of  Hanover  people  continued  to  come  for  many  years 
to  the  old  church  in  Dothan.  One  cannot  help  making  a 
mental  picture  of  this  devoted  Dartmouth  president  and  his 
fellow  Presbyterians  grimly  preferring  to  ride  miles  on  horse- 
back to  the  church  up  among  the  hills,  to  attending  the  nearer 
but  too  liberal  one  at  home.  Their  way  took  them  across  the 
Connecticut  either  by  ford  or  ferry,  down  the  plain  to  Christian 
Street,   then  to  the  right,    following,   perhaps,    the  bed  of  the 
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brook,  the  hills  rising  on  both  sides  covered  with  tall  pines,  the 
stumps  of  which  can  still  be  seen.  Professor  Smith  of  Dart- 
mouth was  pastor  of  the  Dothan  church  until  his  death  in  1809. 
After  that  date  the  connection  between  the  Hanover  and  Dothan 
church  became  more  and  more  indistinct  until  both  came  to 
act  independently  of  each  other.  In  1847  it  was  voted  to 
dissolve  the  church  at  Dothan  and  many  of  its  members  went 
to  give  new  life  to  the  Congregational  church  in  White  River 
Village,  which  also  had  absorbed  the  old  church  at  the  Center 
of  the  Town. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  church  in  White  River  Village  or 
Hartford,  Dartmouth  College  again  exerted  an  influence,  for 
in  March,  1830,  it  was  voted  that  Rev.  Charles  B.  Haddock, 
a  professor  at  Dartmouth,  be  hired  to  preach  by  the  Sabbath. 
He  was  paid  four  dollars  a  week  and  continued  as  a  supply  for 
twelve  years.  Those  of  the  present  day  who  knew  Professor 
Haddock,  remember  him  as  a  cultured  gentleman  and  eloquent 
preacher.  During  his  ministry  numerous  cases  for  church 
discipline  arose.  One  man  was  accused  of  "intemperate 
drinking,  performing  secular  labor  on  the  Sabbath,  falsehood, 
profane  swearing  and  neglecting  to  attend  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel."  Upon  his  declining  to  mend  his  ways  the 
offender  was  excommunicated.  Another  man  was  suspended 
for  profanity,  being  given  six  months  in  which  to  reform. 
The  results  of  this  being  far  from  satisfactory  he  also  was 
excommunicated. 

Mr.  John  K.  Lord,  the  son  of  President  Lord  of  Dart- 
mouth, succeeded  Professor  Haddock,  from  1S41  to  1847. 
His  acceptance  of  a  call  to  Cincinnati  met  with  a  spirited  pro- 
test from  the  church  and  resolutions  of  regret  over  his  departure 
were  accepted. 

While  none  of  the  succeeding  pastors  settled  over  the  church 
were  connected  with  the  college  at  Hanover,  supplies  were  of- 
ten secured  from  there.  Dr.  John  Lord,  the  well-known  his- 
torian, supplied  the  pulpit  during  more  than  one  summer  spent 
in  Hanover.  The  following  story  is  related  of  Dr.  Lord:  how 
it  was  his  habit  while  praying  to  lean  his  right  arm  on  the  pulpit 
and  how  he  was  prevented  from  doing  this  one  Sunday,  by  his 
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right  arm  being  injured  and  helpless  in  a  sling.  With  his  cus- 
tomary support  gone  and  being  rather  nervous  and  absent- 
minded,  the  good  Doctor  was  unaware  that  as  he  prayed  he 
was  turning  a  little  to  the  right  with  every  prayerful  sentence 
uttered.  Finally,  as  he  pronounced  the  Amen  and  opened  his 
eyes,  he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  facing  the  blank  wall 
behind  the  pulpit,  with  his  back  to  his  equally  astonished  and 
amused  congregation. 

President  Smith  of  Dartmouth  supplied  the  pulpit  for  nearly 
a  year  and  the  attachment  between  him  and  the  members  of 
his  Hartford  congregation  was  mutual.  He  was  heard  to  say 
on  one  occasion,  that  he  felt  as  if  the  people  of  this  church 
belonged  to  him.  Many  remember  his  fine  figure  and  benig- 
nant countenance  and,  more  than  all,  the  eloquent  words  of 
wisdom  that  fell  from  his  lips.  While  he  was  the  last  preacher 
from  Dartmouth  to  minister  to  us  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
Hartford  church  still  looks  to  Hanover  for  occasional  supplies 
and  counts  among  its  blessings  the  fact  that  only  five  miles  off 
are  men  who  can  preach  as  well  as  teach  and  are  willing  on 
occasion  to  extend  the  Christian  influence  of  the  college  to  the 
neighboring  towns. 


^ 
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c^^^  Sunday  School 


LAURA    PARMELEE. 


Progress  has  evidently  been  the  watchword  of  the  Hartford 
Sunday  School.  To  incite  to  fresh  zeal,  call  to  mind  some  of 
the  improvements  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  school  no  longer  holds  its  sessions  in  the  church  with 
its  infant  department  in  a  separate  building,  but  has  the  accom- 
modation of  a  commodious  chapel,  a  piano  adding  to  its  equip- 
ment. 

The  International  Lessons  have  given  place  to  the  Blakeslee 
or  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons,  a  course  more  scholarly,  and 
resulting  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 

A  course  of  Normal  study  has  twice  been  pursued,  by  which 
many  of  the  present  teachers  have  profited. 

For  two  years  the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday  School 
was  successfully  carried  on,  having  at  one  time  a  membership 
of  thirty. 

The  past  year  has  been  particularly  fruitful  in  improvements. 

Some  months  since  a  social  teachers'  meeting  was  held,  one  of 
the  results  of  which  was  a  revived  interest  in  the  Sunday  School 
Library.  A  plea  was  made  by  the  librarian  for  new  books, 
for  new  catalogues  and  for  new  quarters.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  dollars  was  raised,  new  books  were  bought,  all  books 
were  catalogued,  and  the  new  quarters  were  provided  by  one 
of  the  classes  generously  giving  up  its  class-room  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  consequence,  more  books  have  been  read  than 
in  years. 

At  this  gathering  also  it  was  revealed  that  the  school  was 
not  meeting  its  expenses.  Attention  was  at  once  called  to  this 
fact  and  since  then  the  weekly  offerings  have  been  sufficient 
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to  meet  the  bills  and  more.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  superinten- 
dent that  the  surplus  shall  reach  twenty  dollars,  the  amount 
needed  to  support  a  Sunday  School  in  the  west  for  one  year. 

Several  new'  classes  have  been  organized  during  the  year 
with  able  teachers  that  have  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  school. 

The  novelty  of  the  year  is  the  birth-day  box  which  is  placed 
on  the  desk  each  Sunday  and  any  one  who  has  had  a  birthday 
during  the  week  dropped  as  many  pennies  into  the  box  as  he 
is  years  old.  When  first  suggested  this  immediately  took  the 
fancy  of  young  and  old,  particularly  when  the  object  of  these 
contributions  was  made  known.  On  inquiry  it  had  been  found 
that  in  one  district  of  the  town  there  were  children  not  attend- 
ing Sunday  School  anywhere.  As  they  lived  some  miles  from 
the  church  and  there  seemed  no  other  way  of  making  sure  of 
their  attendance  it  was  proposed  that  a  "patrol  wagon,"  as 
Dean  Hodges  wittily  expressed  it,  should  be  hired  to  bring 
them  to  Church  and  Sunday  School.  The  glee  with  which 
these  children  fell  in  with  the  proposition,  and  the  faithfulness 
with  which  they  have  come  through  heat  and  cold  have  led 
many  beside  the  Sunday  School  scholars  to  send  in  their  offer- 
ings, and  from  the  number  of  dollar  contributions  we  have 
discovered  there  are  more  centenarians  among  us  than  we  had 
supposed.  One  contributor  said  that  he  sent  a  dollar  because 
he  had  had  the  grip  that  week  and  felt  that  he  must  be  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 

Seventeen  have  been  added  to  the  membership  of  the  school 
by  this  means  and,  in  several  cases,  older  ones  in  the  family 
have  been  influenced  to  come  with  the  children.  Their  fresh 
faces  have  given  genuine  impetus  to  the  whole  school. 

No  department  has  made  such  radical  changes  as  the  pri- 
mary. Here  the  Kindergarten  has  been  installed  to  a  degree 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  highest  praise. 

Seldom  is  a  Sunday  School  so  fortunate  as  to  have  two 
trained  Kindergartners,  provided  with  every  equipment,  not 
only  little  tables,  chairs,  sand-piles,  clay,  crayons,  paints, 
blocks,  songs,  etc.,  but,  better  yet,  with  enthusiasm,  tact  and 
practical  experience.      Fifty-five  little  children  can  testify  as  to 
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the  success  of  this  innovation.  A  visitor  any  Sunday  would 
be  captivated  with  the  entire  exercises  which  would  be  some- 
thing like  this  :  opening  song,  prayer,  dropping  of  pennies, 
roll-call  to  which  each  child  responds  with  a  short  Bible  verse 
learned  during  the  week,  motion  songs,  the  lesson  story  made 
so  simple  and  helpful  that  the  veriest  babe  of  them  all  can 
understand  and  apply  it,  then  a  choice  of  things  to  illustrate 
the  lesson  —  the  children  moulding  something  out  of  clay, 
building  something  with  blocks,  or  coloring  an  appropriate 
picture,  finally,  the  closing  song,  the  children  marching  and 
shaking  hands  with  each  teacher  as  he  says  :  "  Good-bye." 
.  Surely  this  class  is  destined  to  wield  a  mighty  influence  for, 
as  Phillips  Brooks  says  :  "He  who  helps  a  child  helps  human- 
ity with  a  distinctness,  with  an  immediateness,  which  no  other 
help  given  to  human  creatures  in  any  other  stage  of  their 
human  life  can  possibly  give  again." 

One  thing  has  not  needed  change.  The  office  of  Superin- 
tendent has  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  faithfully  and 
most  acceptably  filled  by  Mr.  Noah  B.  Hazen.  Long  may  he 
continue  to  serve  us. 

The  membership  of  the  entire  school  has  steadily  increased 
the  last  few  years  from  134  in  iSgy  to  150  in  1898  and  to  241 
in  the  current  year,  the  average  attendance  being  not  quite 
half  that  number.  The  year  1878,  however,  recorded  260, 
Can  we  not  again  reach  that  high  water  mark  with  its  average 
of  151  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  additions  to 
the  church  the  past  decade  have  been  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Sunday  School. 

One  feature  in  the  retrospect  is  not  quite  so  bright.  The 
singing  is  not  up  to  the  standard.  Special  efforts  are  in  con- 
templation to  help  this  phase  of  the  work,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  when  these  plans  are  consummated  in  the  near  future, 
every  member  of  the  school  will  co-operate  and  lend  an  ear 
and  a  voice  that  our  music  may  prove  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
features  of  the  service. 

Let  the  watchword  still  be  "  progress  "  that  things  new  and 
interesting  may  ever  be  told  of  the  Hartford  Sunday  School. 
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THE  LADIES'  Aia 


ALLA   NEWTON. 


In  August,  1897,  several  ladies  interested  in  the  practical 
side  of  church  work  came  together  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  repair  the  parsonage.  A  lady  from  Lebanon  told  us  of  the 
way  money  had  been  raised,  and  how  at  the  same  time  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  sociability  and  good  will  had  been  promoted  in 
the  church  she  attended.  Her  method  was  as  follows  :  a  list 
of  every  lady's  name  in  the  community  was  made  out,  (unless 
they  were  members  of  other  churches,)  and  divided  into  six  or 
eight  parts  or  circles.  Each  circle  had  a  chairman  or  leader, 
who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  whatever  was  to  be  done  by 
the  circle.  An  entertainment  was  given  each  month,  and 
every  one  was  surprised  at  the  talent  and  ingenuity  shown. 
The  dollar  scheme  was  first  tried,  for  which  nearly  every  lady 
in  the  parish  pledged  to  earn  a  dollar,  or  more  if  possible, 
then  to  meet  together  and  tell  in  rhyme  how  it  was  done. 
Twenty  dollars  was  the  largest  sum  earned  by  one  person, 
and  it  was  done  by  photography.  Corn  and  beans  were  sold 
for  succotash  ;  doughnuts  were  daintily  made,  put  in  the 
whitest  of  napkins,  and  offered  for  sale  ;  holders  and  dusters 
by  the  dozens  were  made,  and  shawls,  and  mittens  were  knit 
and  crocheted.  As  all  the  ladies  were  not  poets,  the  gifted 
ones  generously  supplied  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  Owing 
to  the  united  efforts  of  so  many,  this  Circle  made  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  dollars.  A  supper  was  next  on  the  programme, 
followed  by  a  Scotch  evening,  when  Rev.  James  Alexander 
read  to  us  from  the  "  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  and  several  of  our 
young  ladies  sang  Scottish  songs.  An  enjoyable  evening  with 
"Shakespeare's  Men  of  Wit,"  was  provided  by  the  next  Circle, 
followed  by  a  sale  of  fancy  articles,  the  work  of  two  ladies 
especially  gifted  in  the  use  of  their  needles. 
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A  hot  spring  evening  was  utilized  to  sell  ice  cream,  cake,  fans 
and  aprons.  Last  but  not  least  a  concert  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bancroft.  The  repairs  on  the  parsonage  were  now  finished,  the 
money  thus  earned  helping  to  do  it.  So  well  pleased  was 
every  one  with  the  work  thus  accomplished,  that  it  was 
decided  to  make  The  Ladies'  Aid,  a  permanency. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1898.  A  president  and 
treasurer  chosen,  also  a  committee  appointed  to  arrange  the 
Circles  for  the  coming  year.  The  Ladies'  Aid  promised  to 
pay  all  expenses  for  the  Church  music,  including  organist, 
blow  boy,  and  new  music  for  the  choir  when  required,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  keep  the  parsonage  in  repair,  after  this,  if 
money  remained  in  the  treasury  to  use  it  for  paying  the  sex- 
ton, electric  light  bills,  or  any  pressing  need. 

In  1898  the  year  began  with  twenty-eight  dollars  in  the 
treasury.  This  sum  was  increased  by  a  gift  of  fifteen  dollars 
from  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  parish.  It  was  deemed  best  to 
divide  The  Ladies'  Aid  this  year  into  Seven  Circles,  and  letter 
them.  Circle  A  gave  us  a  Colonial  supper  ;  Circle  B  was 
called  the  "  Silent  Circle  "  for  each  of  the  twenty  ladies  gave 
one  dollar  instead  of  giving  an  entertainment.  It  seemed  a 
great  surprise  to  the  gentlemen  that  there  were  twenty  silent 
women  in  the  community  ;  but  their  work  was  telling.  The 
Annual  Fair  and  Supper  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
Circle  C,  and  as  is  the  custom  all  contributed  to  it.  Circle  D 
gave  a  Cantata  called  "The  Garden  of  Singing  Flowers." 
The  success  of  this  Circle  was  largely  due  to  the  men  who  had 
entire  charge  of  the  music.  A  Vermont  evening,  when  we 
learned  much  of  interest  about  our  native  State,  was  the  work 
of  Circle  E.  Circle  F  gave  us  a  Poverty  Social  ;  and  for  the 
Glorious  Fourth  all  the  ladies  united  in  serving  strawberries, 
ice  cream  and  cake  in  the  Chapel.  This  ended  the  work  for 
the  year,  which  in  dollars  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
seventy. 

In  August,  1899  there  were  nine  dollars  in  the  treasury. 
Two  Circles  have  already  given  their  entertainments.  Circle 
A  giving  a  supper  and  social  in  a  private  house.      Circle  B,  a 
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lecture  on  The  Yellowstone  Park,  that  fairly  scintilated  with 
color,  and  gave  its  hearers  an  excellent  idea  of  this  wonder- 
land. Of  the  remaining  five  Circles  much  of  interest  is 
promised.  While  one  of  the  aims  of  The  Ladies'  Aid  is  to 
obtain  money,  it  is  not  the  07ily  one.  To  promote  a  feeling 
of  good  will,  to  teach  by  example  "  there  is  a  giving  that  doth 
not  impovrish,"  to  amuse  and  if  possible  instruct,  are  some 
of  the  others.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
generous  and  cordial  way  in  which  nearly  every  one  has  re- 
sponded. A  special  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  aided  us  by  their  presence,  their  time,  and  their 
talents,  and  without  them  The  Ladies'  Aid  would  not  exist. 
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LOCALS. 

The  last  reports  from  Dr.  F.  F.  Chaffee,  pronounce  him 
improved  in  health,  pleased  with  his  location,  and  enlarging 
his  business. 

The  friends  of  Miss  Clara  Gillette  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
she  is  in  failing  health. 

Arthur  Stone  has  been  spending  a  short  vacation  at  home 
with  his  father,  C.  B.  Stone,  of  Christian  St. 

Dr.  James  A.  Day,  a  former  successful  physician  in  Hart- 
ford, is  practicing  in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  where  he  is  much 
esteemed.  Dr.  Day  and  wife  have  taken  their  letters  to  the 
Congregational  church  in  Claremont. 

Frank  Bugbee,  one  of  our  Hartford  boys,  after  teaching 
several  years  in  Ludlow,  has  gone  to  Bellows  Falls,  where  he 
has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  High  school.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  Ludlow  by  his  brother,  Arthur,  who  is  giving  good 
satisfaction. 

Geo.  Bugbee's  son,  Albert  G.,  who  recently  visited  friends 
here,  is  doing  business  successfully  in  Erving,  Mass. 

Miss  Ruth  Stone  is  spending  the  winter  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
David  Wallace  in  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

William  Tinkham  has  gone  to  San  Antonio,  Texas  to  study 
dentistry  with  his  father. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Inez  Gruber  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  she  is  well,  and  takes  much  pleasure  and  interest  in. 
her  work  and  studies  at  the  Pratt  Institute.  She  finds  a  happy 
home  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Jacob  Gruber,  at  97  Schenck,  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alice  Sawyer  Smith  writes, — "  After  a  delightful  trip 
through  the  South,  Mr.  Smith  and  I  find  ourselves  happily 
settled  at  The  Broadway.  We  visited  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Atlanta,  Knoxville,  Asheville  and  Washington." 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  former  resident  of  Hartford,  is  now  living 
in  Castine,  Me.,  and  has  taken  her  letter  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  that  place. 

Mr.  Roland  Stevens  was  in  Brooklyn,  Thanksgiving,  as 
one  of  the  guests  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Welsh. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Neal  fills  a  most  important  and  responsible 
position,  as  superintendent  in  the  women's  ward  of  the  insane 
hospital  at  Norristown,  Pa. 
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During  the  past  year  Death  has  been  busy  in  our  midst, 
Mr.  Lord  having  officiated  at  the  funerals  of  eighteen  persons. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  Coleman  of  the  Junction,  was  outside  the 
parish,  and  seven  others,  from  causes  of  long  residence,  large 
acquaintance,  close  connection  with  the  church,  seemed  de- 
serving of  some  special  notice. 

Of  the  remaining  it  has  been  impossible  in  some  cases,  with 
our  limited  time  and  means,  to  procure  necessary  dates  and 
facts  for  more  than  a  simple  mention  of  their  names  and  time 
of  burial. 

Mrs.  Francis  Huntoon,  Buried 

Mrs.  Frank  Silver, 

Mr.  Chadwick, 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Swanson, 

Mrs.  Sylvester  Huntoon, 

Baby  Pitkin, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swanson, 

Mr.  John  Oldenburg, 

Mr.  Charles  Dutton  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  was  buried 
from  the  house  of  his  father,  Mr.  William  Dutton,  an  old  and 
respected  citizen,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1898.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  peculiarly  sad,  his  parents  having  previously 
lost  a  number  of  their  children. 

Mrs.  Phineas  Parker  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
and  was  buried  from  her  home,  on  the  twentieth  of  February, 
1899.  She  was  a  kind  and  loving  mother,  and  leaves  a  num- 
ber of  children  and  grandchildren  to  mourn  her  loss. 

Miss  Mary  Sheridan  died  in  the  hospital  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Gru- 
ber,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1899.  She  had  been  a 
member  of  Mr.  Gruber's  family  for  some  years  and  was  a  faith- 
ful, trusted,  worthy  friend.  She  leaves  one  sister,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Haradan,  who,  with  her  children,  feel  they  have  sustained  a 
loss  that  can  never  be  repaired. 
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MRS.    LOUISA    PIKE. 


Mrs.  Louisa  Pike,  daughter  of  Thomas  T.  and  Sarepta 
(Latham)  Dutton,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Mar.  28,  18 18,  and 
died  May  16,  1899.  She  was  married  on  Dec.  10,  1849  to 
Hezekiah  E.  Pike,  who  died  Feb.  6,  1871.  Her  whole  life  of 
eighty-one  years  with  the  exception  of  about  a  year  was  passed 
in  this  town.  The  last  twenty-two  years  she  was  totally  blind, 
an  affliction  borne  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  patience. 
Though  thus  afflicted  she  did  not  lose  her  interest  in  life,  but 
was  still  very  regular  in  her  attendance  at  church  and  Sabbath 
school  and  was  able  to  continue  active  in  duties  about  the  house 
to  an  extent  that  was  thought  by  many  to  be  quite  remarkable. 
Her  cheerful  courage  and  Christian  character  was  an  example 
which  all  might  well  follow, 

LEONARD    HAZEN    AND    WIFE. 

Leonard  Hazen  was  born  in  Hartford,  May  4,  18 19. 
Lois  M.  Crandall,  his  wife,  was  born  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood Dec.  8,  1820.  Both  united  with  the  Dothan  Church 
at  an  early  age,  and  when  it  was  disbanded,  transferred  their 
connection  to  the  Hartford  church,  where  Mr.  Hazen  served 
as  deacon  for  twenty  years,  and  ever  retained  their  love  and 
loyalty  to  its  best  interests.  Both  were  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  seemed  their  duty,  and  earnest  and  devoted  in 
their  Christian  lives,  though  feeble  health  for  many  years  pre- 
vented Mrs.  Hazen  from  taking  an  active  part  in  Church  work. 
They  were  married  Jan.  13,  1842  and  for  fifty-seven  years 
made  their  home  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  Hazen  was  born. 
They  were  both  stricken  with  disease  and  passing  away  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  other,  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  Feb. 
16,  1899.  Many  expressions  of  respect  and  esteem  from  those 
who  had  known  them  for  many  years,  came  as  a  great  comfort 
to  their  children, 
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ABIGAIL    BROCKWAY    HAZEN. 

Abigail  Brockway  Hazen,  born  July  25,  1827,  died 
Feb.  19,  1899.  Mrs.  Hazen  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Hartford.  Nov.  i,  1848  she  married  Melvin  Hazen  of  Hartford 
with  whom  she  Hved  happily  twenty-eight  years.  Mr.  Hazen 
died  June  12,  1876.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Hazen  still  resided 
in  Hartford,  making  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Hutchinson.  She  was  a  kind  and  loving  mother  always  busily 
working  for  her  children  and  grand  children.  The  last  years 
of  her  life  she  was  entirely  deaf,  but  was  always  cheerful  and 
ever  had  a  pleasant  word  for  her  friends  and  neighbors.  Before 
her  deafness  she  was  always  ready  to  help  care  for  the  sick, 
and  do  for  those  in  trouble.  She  died  after  a  sickness  of  five 
weeks,  her  last  words  being  :  "  Itis  all  right,  the  Lord  knows 
best  and  he  will  take  care  of  us."  We  cannot  feel  that  we 
would  call  her  back  for  she  is  at  rest. 

AZRO    BUTTON. 

AzRO  DuTTOX  died  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  May  8,  1899,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  89.  He  was  born  in  Hartford,  Vt. ,  April  13, 
1 8 10,  but  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life  in  Mclndoes 
Falls,  Vt.,  w'here  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  for 
nearly  forty  years.  In  1843  he  married  Mary  Jane  Gibson,  of 
Ryegate,  Vt.  She  bore  him  six  children,  only  two  of  whom 
survive  :  Mrs.  Percy  M.  Dutton  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  and  William 
P.  Dutton  of  Heppner,  Oregon.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  who  died  in  1856,  he  married  Ann  Maria  Freeman  of 
Hartford,  who  died  in  1883.  Mr.  Dutton  was  a  member  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Hartford,  and  a  constant 
attendant  upon  all  its  services.  He  was  a  loving  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a  beloved  Christian  man. 

MRS.  ANNE  STURTEVANT  BRADLEY. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sturtevant  Bradley,  born  Nov.  19,  1830, 
died  June  23,  1899.  I"  thinking  of  what  Mrs.  Bradley  con- 
tributed to  our  common  fund  of  pleasure  and  well  being,  her 
social  gift  seems  the  most  note  worthy.       She  was  a  delightful 


guest,  one  of  the  most  interested  and  appreciative  members  of 
the  reading  club,  and  a  neighbor  with  whom  one  wished  to 
share  one's  pleasures,  great  or  small.  Of  her  experiences  as 
the  wife  of  an  army  officer  she  did  not  often  speak.  Mrs. 
Custer  and  the  Cuban  war,  however,  broke  this  reserve  and 
showed  us  what  a  background  of  privation  and  adventure  her 
quiet  life  here  had.  The  house  which  for  sixty  years  was 
occupied  by  her  family,  stands  empty.  She  was  the  last  of 
her  line  to  live  in  it.  May  its  new  associations  begin  with  as 
friendly  and  bright  a  spirit  as  was  Mrs.  Bradley  at  her  best  ! 

ALLEN    LUTHER   PEASE. 

Allen  Luther  Pease  was  born  in  Hartford,  Vermont, 
Sept.  8,  1843,  and  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  place,  with  the 
exception  of  six  years  passed  in  Kansas.  While  in  Kansas  he 
married  Sophia  M.  Ward,  who  still  lives  in  Hartford,  respected 
and  esteemed  by  all.  Mr.  Pease  was  a  man  who  had  very 
many  friends.  His  position  in  the  store  and  post-office  brought 
him  in  daily  contact  with  many  people,  and  his  genial  manner, 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  almost  boyish  love  of  fun,  as  well  as 
ready,  hearty  sympathy  with  those  in  trouble  endeared  him  to 
many.  Especially  was  he  a  lover  of  the  children  and  young 
people  with  whom  he  was  a  prime  favorite.  He  was  an  ardent 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  for  34  years  and  an  officer 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  filled 
many  offices  of  public  trust,  being  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
in  1884,  and  again  in  1890,  when  he  was  chosen  Senator  from 
Windsor  County.  He  was  a  director  of  the  White  River 
Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Capital 
Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Montpelier.  In  religious  belief 
he  was  a  Universalist  and  always  did  all  in  his  power  to  up- 
hold the  Upiversalist  Church  and  Society.  Among  the  Masons 
and  Universalists  of  the  State  he  had  formed  warm  friendships 
that  endured  unbroken  for  many  years.  He  died  August  4, 
1899,  at  Burlington,  whence  he  had  gone  for  medical  treat- 
ment. We  say  he  died,  but  his  living  memory  is  with  us 
always. 
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Our  New  Stock  of  Holiday 
Goods  is  now  ready  for 
inspection* 

MatcbeSt  S)iamonb8,  Scwelr^t 
SUvenvaret  Clocks,  0ptical  * .  * 
(3oobs,  ^inc  China,  Cut  glass 
anb  Htt  (3oobs. 

HARRY  A.  HOLTON, 

JUNCTION  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


RR  FRENCH    Druggist, 


DEALER  IN... 

Fancy  Goods,  Choice 
Perfumery,  and 
Fine  Confectionery, 


Drugs  and 

Medicines^     ^ 

Hartford^  Vermont* 

cS,  Zj.  Sherman^  0,  ^.  S. 

u/hite  !/iiver  function, 

Vermont, 

Sates   ^ioc/c. 

Sround   •J'loor, 

WILLIAMSON  HOUSE, 

LEBANON,  N.  R, 

Hacks  and  Carriages 
Livery  Connected.  Furnished  for  Funerals 

and  Weddings. 


Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods, 


ALSO.... 


Cbristrnae  IFlovelties, 

Mrs*  H*  ].  Banagan, 


HARTFORD,  VERMONT. 


Go  To  .  .  . 

A.  H.  DUTTON, 

...For  all  kinds  of... 

CARRIAGE  AND  SLED  REPAIRING. 
SHAFTS  LEATHERED.  CUSTOM  SAW- 
ING  AND   PLANING   Done  Promptly. 

Shop  between  covered  bridge  and  subway. 

CROSS,  ABBOTT  CO. 


Wholesale  Grocers  and 
Coffee  Roasters^       ^ 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Proprietors  of  the  .  .  . 

Celebrated  Brands  of  Coffee, 

MAYFLOWER  AND  LENOX. 


DEALER  IN 


C  L,  BUGBEE, 

Carriages  and  Sleighs,  Fine  Harness^ 

Rohp^      \X7firn<^      F?tr         ^^    ^^^^   ^   ^^^    Harness 
XVUUC:>^      W  llip;:>^    J^LL.«   g^d  Blankets  lelt  that  we  w 

close  out  at  very  low  figures. 

HARTFORD,  VERMONT. 

R.  J.  GOSS,  M.  D., 

HARTFORD,  VT. 


S.  A.  BENWAY, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST, 

HARTFORD,  VT. 

/nbcrr^  Cbrietmae. 

Before   completing   your  purcha-<es  for  Christmas  call 
and  examine  our  Up-to-Date  Line  of 

PERFUMES,  TOILET  ATOMIZERS, 

ORIENTAL  WARE,  Etc. 
HOWARD  DRUG  CO.,       wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


We  claim  the  Best 
Equipped 

iraDHlG  Stuilio 


in  Eastern  Vermont. 


Our  Specialty  is  the 
Finest  Portraits  that  can 
be  made. 


(5. 16.  fellows, 

ll^bOtOn rabbet.       '  AmateuTVuppUes,  such  as 
HyUV^UVV^tC^-^I^VI^t  Cameras,  Plates,  Films,  Paper, 


We  have  at  all  times  a  nice  line  of 


Mounts,  Chemicals,  Etc. 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


A    Large   and  Attractive    Stock  of  New  Goods,  suitable  for 
Christmas  Gifts  can  be  found  at 


^" 


BOGLE  BROTHERS, 


J        Wholesale  and  Retail  Jewelers,       * 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Our  store  will  be  Open  Evenings  during  the  Holidays. 

JOHN  BARROWS, 

DEALER  IN 

COAL  AND  ICK, 


HARTFORD,  VT. 


AT  THE... 

PICTURE 
FRAME 
STORE 

You  will  find  what  you 
want  in  .  .  . 


Pictures  and  Picture  Frame  Mouldings, 

Also   Wall  Paper  and  Room 
Moulding  that  Match.   .     .     . 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION. 


Christmas,  1899, 


NORTH    HARTLAND,  VERMONT 


ESTABLISHED,  1874. 


Manufacturers  of .  .  . 

Fine  Meltons^  Cheviots 

and  Friezes^  For  Men's  Wear. 


WM.  WALKER,  Superintendent. 


Miss  M.  Lorena  Lewis^ 

TEACHER  OF 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN, 

HARTFORD,  VT. 

Chas.  B.  Drake,  fl.  D., 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

GOOLD  &  TARLETON, 

HARTFORD,  VT. 

Headquarters  for  Reliable  .  .  . 

=  DRY  GOODS  = 

A  Complete  High  Class 

DRY  GOODS  ESTABLISHMENT 

doing  business  in  a  thoroughly  legitimate  manner, 
giving  honest  values  to  every  patron,  and  tolerating 
no  kind  of  misrepresentation. 


"Just  Ope  [T\ofmT)\:  please,"  ^ 


When  you  want  a 


/nbonumcnt  or 
^     tablet 


If  you  can't  come  write 


or  in  fact  anything 
in  the  Cemetery 
Work  in  both 

Granite  or  flDarble 

please  get  my  Prices. 


W.  A.  FELL0W5, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Louis  Sheldon  Newton, 

ARCHITECT, 

Hartford,  Vermont. 


Hartford  (floolen  Go.,  ^ 


Fine  Cassimeres 

and 

Covert  Cloths. 


SELLING  AGENT: 

JAMES  TALCOTT, 

NEW  YORK. 
MILLS, 

HARTFORD,  VERMONT. 


TASTELESS 

COD  LIVER  OIL  COMPOUND 


...WITH... 


BEEF  AND  MALT. 

This  preparation  is  exceeding  palatable  and  absolutely  free 
from  the  taste  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  although  each  tablespoonful  is 
equivalent,  in  active  constituents,  to  one  teaspoonful  of  the  Prime 
Norwegian  Oil.  Embodying,  as  it  positively  does,  in  a  most  agree- 
able and  efficient  manner  the  virtues  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Beef,  Slait, 
and  the  Hypophosphites  of  Lime,  Potash,  Iron,  Manganese,  Quinine 
and  Strychnine,  it  forms  a  superior  and  highly  valuable  remedy. 

Its  fattening,  soothing  and  strengthening  properties  render  it 
of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption 
and  all  other  Wasting  or  Debilitating  Diseases. 

Particularly  useful  in  cases  of  Convalescence. 

PRICE  75  CENTS  For  a  full  pint  Bottle. 

Sold  and  guaranteed  by — 

WILSON  BROS.,  Pharmacists, 

WHITE    RIVER  JUNCTION.  VERMONT. 


M.  P.  STANLEY,  M.  D., 

(Successor  to  Dr.  Terrill.J 

Physician  and  Surgeon, 

Office  in  Gates  Block. 

Office  Hours:  7  until  9  A.  H.,  1  until  2  ; 
Telephone  7  until  9  P.  M.     Night  Calls  answered 

Connection.  at  Office. 

DR.  T.  F.  6ARTLANB, 

Office  and  Residence  one  door  west  ol 
Smith  &  Son's  Bakery,  Main  St., 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Office  Hours:  till  9  A.  M.,  12  till  2  P.  H., 

6.30  till  8.30  P.  n.  TELEPHONE   CONNECTION. 


PEASE  HOTEL,  "^;j?°^' 


J,  R  CANN,  Proprietor. 

Open  all  the  year  round. 

A  home  to  the  travelling  man. 

And  a  delightful  summer  resort. 

^^  Steam   Heat. 

'^ajC  Electric  Lights. 

'*  Electric  Bells. 

Free  carriage  to  Come  to  me  for  a  good 

and  from  all  trains.  Christmas  dinner. 

Ready  at  i  o'clock  sharp. 

Fifty  Cents. 

TRANSIENT  RATES,  $2.00  PER  DAY. 


I  UGl  I  e  rc0pcctfuU\>  invite  i?ou  to  rca^ 

I J       our  Christniae  B^.  in  the  Xan^« 

marh,  an^  tben  pa\>  U6  a  visit 

JUNCTION 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY, 

ERNEST  SCOTT  PEACOCK,  Propr., 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT. 


GEO.  H.  FULLER. 

CONTRACTOR 

AND 

BUILDER.   ^  ^ 


#> 


BUILDINGS  MOVED. 


Brick  and  Stone  Work  done  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 


GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  FOR 


Xab^  jfingers, 
/nbacaroone. 
Cream  pntt^,  l8tc. 


To  The 


Vermont  Baking  Co., 


BAKERS  OF 


/IS  «s  «s 

fine  Breab, 
Cake  m\b  Jbastr^, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT. 


\mW  IN  ilLL  ITS  BRANCP? 

ALFRED  E.  WATSON,  Agent, 

Hartford  and  White  River   Junction,  Vt, 


The  following  Fire  Insurance  Companies  represented  :  — 

STOCK  COMPANIES  (Paid-up  Insurance):  "  .^tna," 
"  Boston,"  "  Capital,"  "  Connecticut,"  "  Con- 
tinental," "  Granite  State,"  "  Home,"  "  New 
York  Underwriters"  (or"  Hartford"),  "  New 
Hampshire,"  "New  England,"  "Northern," 
Phcenix"  of  Hartford,  and  "  Williamsburgh 
City"; 

STOCK-MUTUAL  COMPANIES  (Paying  Dividends  to 
Policy-holders)  :  "Cambridge,"  "  Fitchburg," 
"Providence,"   "  Ouincy  "  and   "Traders  and 

Mechanics  "  ; 

STRAIGHT  MUTUAL  COMPANIES:  "Union"  and  "Ver- 
mont "  of  Montpelier. 

Also,     .     .     . 

Accident,  Boiler,  Burglar,  Fidelity, 
Indemnity,  Liability,  Life  and  Plate 
Glass  Insurance.      ^      ^ 


Large  or  small  lines  in  any  branch  ivriUen  on  short  notice. 


Dr*  Milton  S*  Woodman^ 

OFFICE  AT  RESIDENCE, 

U  MAPLE  STREET, 

West  Lebanon,     -     N.  H* 


C.  W.   WORTHEN,  M.  D., 

Homeopathic   Physician, 

Office  Hours,  until  9  A.  M.,  12.30  to  2,  6.30  to  8  P.  M. 
Sundays  3  to  5  P.  M.    Night  Calls  received  at  Office. 

OFFICE  OVER  NATIONAL  BANK, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


PIANOS. 

Steinway  &  Son^s, 
Steck,  Hardman, 
Gabler,  Standard, 
Bollerman,  Singer 
and  others. 


SECOND-HAND   PIANOS 
TAKEN    IN    EXCHANGE 
FOR   NEW. 


Prices  from  $200  to  $1500. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  inquire 
about  the  $200.00  Piano,  a  special 
price  and  great  bargain. 

Second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs 
from  $35.00  and  upwards  al\A'ays 
on  hand. 

ARTISTIC  TUNING. 

GEO.  R.  BEYERLE,    -    Ageni, 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


^.^ 

•^  Wl 

\     \            j/j 

p- 

-^^SBK^Kk 

W^''~''' 

EMERSON, 
AND  GRAMER 

s  ^  PIANOS, 

Elegant  in  Style  and  Finish. 
Unsurpassed  in  Purity  of  Tone. 

Made  by  the  Most  Skilled  Labor  and  best  Material. 
The  Higfhest  Attainments  have  been  Achieved. 

For  Sale  by...  M*  Louise  Grcely^ 

WAREROOMS  IN 

Excelsior  Carriage  Co/s  Building 

CORRESPONDENCE  White  Rivcf  Junction,  Vt. 

SOLICITED.      ... 

SECOND-HAND 
PIANOS   CHEAP. 

Dr.  Geo.  Stephens, 

VETERINARIAN, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

HUan  no,  IF^all, 


TV"        7^ 

2)ruGGt6t, 

Ximbtte  IRivcr  Junction,  IDt. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  of... 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT, 
Solicits   2/our  S3usiness, 


CAPITAL,  $100,000. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  Rental. 

DR.  R.  H.  MEIKLE, 
Physician  and  Surgeon, 

HARTFORD,  VERMONT. 

OFFICE  hours: 

8T0  9A.   M.,    12.30  TO  2,    7  TO  8.30. 

NIGHT  CALLS  ANSWERED 
AT  OFFICE. 

If  you  wish  for  a  choice  line  of 

GROCERIES  OR  HEATS 

....Call  at  .... 

R.  D.  CHADBOURNE'S 

who  has  a  fresh  line  constantly  on  hand. 

Meats,  Oysters,  Groceries,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 


Excelsior  Carriage  Co., 


•i»  -^^  »»*  ■^^•-^^ii*  -^^(it  '^^ti*  -^^tit-^^iit* 


^ 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
J^lCtQU$     of  Every  Description. 


SINGLE  HARNESS    from  $5.00  to  $60.00. 

,,  DOUBLE  HARNESS  from  $30.00  to  $150.00. 

Everything  in  the  Line  of  .   .   . 

IRobes  anb 
Blankets 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 


Wholesale  and  Retail. 


H.  R.  Miller,  Mgr., 


No.  Main  St, 


function  :!Bakcr^ 

Only  the  best  Flour  and  Pure  Milk  are  used  in 

^albcrt'0  Cream  Brca^. 

We  know  our  Pastry  can't  be  beat  in  Vermont. 

We  don't  want  the  Earth,  but  do  want  your  trade  and 

try  to  please  you.  F.   D.   TALBERT. 


GOOD  CORSET  NEWS. 

Every  woman  in  this  community  knows  from  experience  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  having  to  wear  a  corset  that  breaks  at 
the  waist.  The  "  Cresco,"  by  a  smoothly  adjusted  disconnection 
at  the  front  waist  line,  has  forever  done  away  with  this  expensive 
weakness. 

Glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  the  "Cresco,"  have  its 
strong  points  explained  to  you.  Wear  it  and  it  wins  you  ;  once 
won  you'll  wear  no  other. 

We  also  have  the  R.  &  G.,  W.  B.,  Thompson  Glove  Fitting 
Corsets,  and  Ferris  Good  Sense  Waists. 

W.  H.  LAIRD,  WHITE   RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

When  in  need  of  .  .  . 

I    FURNITURE    ^    ^  | 
I        ^    ^    CARPETS    I 

Or  anything  to  be  found  in  a  well  regulated   Furniture  Store, 

call  on  us. 

A  Fine  Line  of  .  .  . 


SCREENS,  EASELS,  FANCY 
ND  COUCH 

for  the   Holiday  Trade. 

mw  &  POWEts,  west  Lebanon,  k.  h. 


"^  ^  J'    CHAIRS  AND  COUCHES,  S 


At  the  New  Store  .  .   . 


The  Grocery  Business  holds  many  surprises,  but  if  you  will 
order  of  us  a  barrel  of  our 

IMPERIAL  FLOUR 

You   will  cease   to  wonder  why  we  sell  such  a  quantity   of  it. 

At  same  time  send  us  your  Grocery  Order.     The  Goods 

will  please  you.      Our  line  is  complete.      Also 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits 

constantly  on  hand.     And  we  are  just  receiving 
a  nice  line  of 

FANCY  ARTICLES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  TRADE. 

Call  and  see  us  and  get  prices, 

The  John  Goold  Co. 
French,  Watson  &  Co., 

Hartford,  Vermont, 

Manufacturers  of  .  .  . 

HAY,  AND  MANURE  FORKS,  GARDEN  SPADES,  RAKES,  HOES,  Etc., 

Beside  a  large  variety  of  hand  Agricultural  Tools  constantly 
on  hand.  We  carry  a  choice  lot  of  Shingles,  Lath,  Clapboards  and 
Finishing  Lumber.  In  connection  with  our  Lumber  Business  we 
run  a  Custom  Mill  for  sawing  both  Dimension  Stuff  and  Shingles. 

We  are  now  operating  in  our  Grist  Mill  two  run  of  Munson's 
Portable  Mills  fitted  up  with  French  Burr  Stones.  Inside  the  Mill 
we  have  an  up-to-date  Miller,  light  on  foot,  quick  and  ready  to  please 
all  who  call  with  business  intentions.  Connected  with  our  Mill  we 
have  a  FEED  STORE  well  filled  with  Pope's  Cream  Gluten,  Supe- 
rior Mixed  Feed  and  Middlmgs.  Our  side  lines  are  Corn  Shellers, 
Plows  and  Castings,  Slab-Wood,  Rock-Maple  Wood  both  i6  and 
48  inch. 

Any  one  desiring  the  best  Wood  in  town  for  use  in  a  fire-place, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  we  have  it.  Old  Coins — some  very  rare, 
Soft  Wood  Boot  Jacks,  Autographs  of  190  of  Hartford's  Oldest 
Citizens,  Left-handed  Scythe  Stones  (one  gross  only)  the  same  style 
in  Turkey  Wings,  Souvenir  Badges,  Bicycle  Lanterns,  I5rass  Instru- 
ments, Wheelbarrows,  and  Crutches,  beside  other  articles  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.     Mileage  Books  constantly  on  hand. 


Music  Teacher^   Piano^  Voice 
Culture^    Sight  Reading* 

Jfartforci,   Vt. 

One  of  the  Secrets. 

Many  of  the  best  families  in  Hartford  and  vicinity 
are  buying  TEAS  and  COFFEES  of  us.  We 
appreciate  their  excellent  Judgmetit  in  this  matter  for 
it  has  led  to  their  forming  the  opinion,  and  express- 
ing the  same  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances  that 
the  best  place  to  buy  FINE  GROCERIES  and 
CHOICE  MEA  TS  is  at  our  stores.  This  is  one  of 
the  Secrets  of  Our  Sicccess. 

Scison  dc  Chaciwickf 

llfhite   S/^iver  yunction,   and  IVest   jCebanonj    //.    ^. 

ACME  STEAM  LAUNDRY, 

Steam  Cleansing  of  Garments  Done 
in  Connection. —  i^ 

H.  L.  DUTTON,  Proprietor. 


Sensible  (3itt6.     i^ 


¥ 

¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 


Outingf  Flannel  Night 
Robes 

For    Ladies,    Men   and 

Boys. 

Neckwear, 

Imperials,  Puffs,  Teck's 
Band  Bows  and  4-in- 
Hands. 

Umbrellas, 

From  50c.  to  $5.00. 


Special 

A  IOC.  Bleached  Muslin 
for  7c.  per  Yard- 

Groceries. 

Pickles,  Olives,  Cali- 
fornia Canned  Goods, 
Table  Raisins,  Nuts, 
Etc. 


PRICES  AND  QUALITY 
GUARANTEED. 


J.  O'NEILL  &  SON. 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


"Mc  always  have  tbe  Xca^^ 
tno  Stales  in  all  Xines. 

¥    ¥    ¥ 

3Fit3patricl;  Brotbcrs, 


WHITE    RIVER  . 


JNCTION,    VT. 


Clotbicrs,  Ibattcre 
an^  jfurnisbcrs. 


piasGoiiia  Electric  Lit  aim  Kas  Gonipaiiy 

Office,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

Power  Station,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Water  Power  with  Auxiliary  Steam  Plant. 

Villages  Lighted  :   Hanover  and  West  Lebanon,  N.  H., 

Hartford,  Wilder  and  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
AMOS  BARNES,  President,  VV.  B.  STICKNEY,  Vice-President, 
W.  P    BURTON    Treasurer.       FRANK  COLLINS,  Manager. 


WHEELER  BROTHERS 


p 

II 

i 

^ 

1 

11 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

^ 

II 

Wish  to  say  that  they  want  every  man, 
when  the  time  comes  that  he  wants  to  lay  by 
his  Old  Clothes  and  put  on  New  Clothes  to 
visit  their  store. 

We  make  it  our  business  to  study  Gentle- 
men's Styles  in 

GIiOTjllflG  flflD  .  .  . 


«# 
*¥ 


FOHlllSHlllGS 


and  as  our  trade  is  constantly  increasing  is 
go(jd  proof  that  the  Goods  and  Prices  are 
right.      We  solicit  a  share  of  your  patronage. 

WHEELER  BROTHERS, 


WHITE   RIVER  JUNCTION, 
VERMONT. 


TAILORS  AND  FURNISHINGS. 


^raiej/  dt  Cushinfff 


Ct,    oL,.    CusAi'nff, 


^ea/crs  in  .   .    . 


SrocerieSj  J^urniturey 

CarpetSj     ^ooh  and  Shoes, 
u/i'nciow  Shades  ^^^  Undertaking  Soods, 

Cmbalmin^  'Done  in  tAe  ^ost  9^anner. 

JVartford,  -         Vermont, 


A  Merciful  Man  is 

merciful  to  his 

Beast.  ^' 

^. 

Call  and  get  a 
Good 

BLANKET    ^ 

and  a  new 

Harness^-* 


for  your  horst 
and    see    how 
pleased  he  will  v.'/^/^ 
look. 

And  do  not  forget  that  we  have  ROBES  that  are  Wmd, 
Frost  and  Water  Proof  for  you  when  you  go  driving  on  a 
cold  winter's  night. 

W.  L.  BUGBEE,  ""'"^TRMSiT""'°''■ 


N.  B.  HAZEN> 

1^       1»       ¥       f>       ¥       9»       f> 
Dealer  in  .  .  . 


REAL  ESTATE, 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT, 

Baroains  in  Mall  Ipaper* 

We  have  for  sate  loo  BARGAIN  BUNDLES  of 
WALL  PAPER,  contahmig  /rum  three  to  nine  Double 
Rolls  of  Paper,  and  Border  to  match,  of  all  grades  and  prices 
ranging  from  locts  ,  to  $1.75  each. 

In  the  above  collection  you  'will  find  bargains  suitable 
for  bed  rooms,  kitchetis,  and  parlors.  These  are  all  last 
spring  stock,  and  zve  take  this  method  to  close  out  the  entire  stock. 

L.  PEASE  &  SON  Co.,        rE^M^oN?.' 


St  will  pai/  2/ou  to 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  programs  of  the  Ladies' 
Reading  Club  during  the  past  eight  years,  together  with  the 
substance  of  a  recent  meeting,  the  so-called  "  Hartford  After- 
noon," at  which  were  presented  such  facts  and  stories  about 
the  town,  not  hitherto  printed,  as  the  sixty  members  of  the  club 
were  able  to  gather  from  tradition,  old  letters,  old  burying 
grounds,  and  the  records.  We  do  not  assume  them  to  have 
more  than  a  local  interest,  but  if  other  residents  of  the  town 
get  from  reading  this  little  book  of  remembrance  of  old  times 
in  Hartford  anything  like  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in  making 
it,  its  being  will  need  no  further  excuse. 


LADIES'    READING    CLUB, 


Hartford,  A'ermont. 


List  of  Subjects  and  Lectures  since  the  Club  first 
occupied  the  Library  in  1893-94. 


1893-94.     The  Victorian  Poets. 

Snbjecis,  Lectures. 

Thomas  Hood.                                        1  Tennyson's  Later  Poetry. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Bliss  Perry. 

(Two  afternoons) 
Tennyson.  | 

(Four  afternoons)   '  Matthew  Arnold— Poet? 

Matthew  Arnold.  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan, 

Browning.                                                      ,  Smith  College. 

(Four  afternoons) 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti.  i 

William  Morris.                                      i  Browning's  Philosophy  of  Life. 

(Two  afternoons)  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardsox, 

Swinburne.                                                           ,  Dartmouth  College. 


1894-95.     Topics  of  the  Time. 

Subjects.  I  Lectures. 


Toynbee  Hall. 

College  Settlements. 

Froebel. 

Children's  Bodies. 

Children's  Minds. 

New   Methods  of  Common  School 

Education, 
Women's  Education  since  i860. 
Woman's  Suffrage,  Pro  and  Con, 
The  Family. 
Dress  Reform. 


The  Problem  of  the  Poor. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Wells, 

Dartmouth  College. 


Andover  House. 


Rev.  W.  J.  Cole, 

Boston. 


Sub/ects. 
Scientific  Treatment  of  Crime. 
Domestic  Science. 
Intemperance —  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Intemperance —  Scientific  Aspect. 
The  Gospel  of  Beauty. 
Some  Socialistic  Utopias. 
The  Problem  of  the  Country. 


Lecture. 


Lectures. 

Pres.  W.  J.  Tucker, 
Dartmouth  College. 


1895-96.      Shakspere. 


Subjects. 
(Each  two  afternoons.) 
Shakspere's  Life. 
"  The  Tempest." 
"  As  Vou  Like  It." 
"  Merchant  of  Venice." 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
"Henry  IV.,"   Part  I. 
"  Henry  IV.,"  Part  II. 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
"  Hamlet." 


Lectures. 

Readings  from  "  Dr.  Sevier." 

George  W.  Cable. 

Irish  Songs  and  Song  Writers. 

Frederick  W.  Bancroft. 

"  In  the  Beginning." 

Miss  Lucy  Wheelock. 
Old    German    Home    Life,    with 
Stereopticon. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Foster, 

Dartmouth  College. 
"  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Henry  A.  Clapp. 


1S96-97.     Qiieen  Elizabeth. 


Subjects. 

Shakspere's  ''  Henry  VIII.," 

(Two  afternoons) 
Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mary." 
Life  of  Elizabeth,  Essay. 
State    of    Religion    in    Elizabeth's 

Time. 
Elizabeth's  Advisers. 
Scott's  "  Kenilworth." 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Essay. 
John  Knox. 
Scott's  "  Abbott." 
Schiller's  "  Mary  Stuart." 
Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!" 
Elizabethan  Architecture. 


Lectures. 

Garrison  Life  on  the  Frontier. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer. 


"Henry  VIII." 


Henry  A.  Clapp. 


"  A  Winter's  Tale." 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Williams. 


Elizabethan  Sea  Rovers. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Foster, 

Dartmouth  College. 


Subjects. 

The  Stage  in  Elizabeth's  Time. 

Shakspere's  "  King  Lear." 

Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

The  Spanish   Armada. 

The  Literature  of  the  Period. 

Shakspere's  -'Winter's  Tale." 

(Two  afternoons) 
Francis  Bacon. 


Lectures. 

Songs  of  Home  and  Country. 

Frederick  W.  Bancroft. 


Characteristics  of  Elizabethan  Lit- 
erature. 

Prof.  F.  P.  Emery, 
Dartmouth  College. 


1897-98.     The  History  of  England  under 
the  Stuarts, 


Subjects, 

James  \. 

The  Bible. 

The  Religious  Parties. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

The  Earl  of  Somerset. 

"  Fortunes  of  Nigel." 

The  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower. 

Elizabeth   Stuart. 

The  Spanish  Marriage. 

Charles  L  and  Henrietta  Maria. 

Ben  Jonson  and  the  Court  Masques. 

Early  Life  and  Writings  of  Milton. 

Vandyck. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Sir  John  Eliot  and  the  Petition  of 

Right. 
The  Puritan  Emigration  to  America. 
The  Puritan  and  Science. 
Famous  Palaces  and  Places  of  the 

Period. 
The  Eari  of  Strafford  and  Ireland. 
Archbishop  Laud. 
The  Cavalier  in  America. 


Lectures. 
The    Separatists    in    England    and 


Holland. 


Rev.  OzoRA  Davis. 


The  English  Drama  until  Proscribed 
by  the  Puritans. 

Prof.  F.  P.  Emery, 

Dartmouth  College. 


Ben  Jonson's 
Humour." 

Mrs. 


Every  Man  in  His 


ERVING  WlNSLOW. 


Scotch  Songs. 

Frederick  W 


Bancroft. 


Tom  and  His  Teachers." 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 


1898-99.     English  Histor}',  1635  -  1688. 

Subjects. 

Causes  of  the  English  Civil  Wars. 
First  Two  Years  of  the  Long  Parlia 
ment. 


Lectures. 
English  and  American  Traits. 

Col.  T.   W.   HiGGINSON. 


Sitli/ects. 

Browning's  "  Strafford." 

First  Civil  War. 

Cromwell  in  Ireland. 

Dunbar  and  Worcester. 

The  Protectorate. 

English  Cathedrals. 

Walton's  "  Complete  Angler." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  Richard  Baxter, 
Little  Gidding.  [Life. 

Milton :  Prose,  Sonnets,  and  Middle 

John  Bunyan  and  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress." 

John  Dryden. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  Royal 
Society. 

The  Scotch  Covenanters. 

The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts. 


Lectures. 

The  Episcopalian  Church. 

Rev.  George  Hodges. 


Milton. 


Prof.  Henry  L.  Chapman, 

Bowdoin  Colleare. 


The  English  Puritan's  Ideal  of  the 
State. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Foster, 
Dartmouth  College. 


Hygienic  Food. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Smith, 
Dartmouth  College. 


1899- 1900.     New    England    Colonial    History, 
1620  -  1692. 


Subjects. 

Hawthorne  and  Old  Salem. 

The  Peninsula  of  Shawmut. 

John  Winthrop. 

Longfellow's  "  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish."' 

Religious  Disturbance  of  the  Peace. 

The  Old  Colony  to  1692. 

Tlie  Puritan  Sabbath. 

The  Settlement  of  Connecticut. 

Origin  of  the  Xew  England  Town- 
ship. 

Harvard  College. 

Colonial  Architecture  and  Furni- 
ture. 

King  Philip's  War. 

A  Colonial  Boyhood  —  Nathaniel 
Mather. 

Home  Life  in  the  Colonial  Period. 

The  Struggle  over  the  Charter. 

Samuel  Sewall's  Diary. 

Cotton  Mather. 

Salem  Witchcraft. 

Sir  William  Phipps. 


Lectitres. 

Myles  Standish. 

Rev.  George  Hodges. 


John  Eliot, 


Dr.  E.  G.  Porter. 


Selections  from    the  "  Young  Puri- 
tan Series."      By  their  author, 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Wells  Smith. 

Literature  in  the  Colonial  Period. 
Prof.  M.  K.  Bisbee, 

Dartmouth  College. 

Social    and    Economic   Aspects    of 
Early  New  England. 

Prof.   F.  H.  Dixon, 

Dartmouth  College. 

The  Public  School   as  a   Factor  in 
Good  Government. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Dillingham. 


That  Boy.' 


Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent. 


1900-  I90I. 

Siil'Jects. 


American  History,  1692  -  1774. 

Lectures , 


Francis  Parkman. 

The  Mission  Period  in  Canada. 

French  Rule  in  Canada. 

Iroquois  and  Algonquins. 

The  Attack  on  Deerfield,  1704. 

The  Dutch  in  New  York. 

Massachusetts  as  a  Royal  Province. 

New  Hampshire  as  a  Royal  Province. 

Provincial  Art  and  Architecture. 

Virginia  as  a  Royal  Province. 

The  Expedition  against  Louisburg. 

Longfellow's  "Evangeline."" 

The  Settlement  of  the  Great  West. 

The  Fall  of  Pontiac. 

Pennsylvania  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  Settlement  of  Hartford,  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Period  as  a  Training-time  for 
the  Revolution. 


Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Hazen, 

Smith  College. 

Miss  Wilkins's  "Silence,"  read  by 

Professor  Laycock, 
Dartmouth  College. 

A  Retrospect  of  the  Century. 

Rev.  George  Hodges. 
The  Colonial  Policy  of  France  and 
England. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Abbott, 

Dartmouth  College. 

Selections   from    Field,    Riley,   and 

Stevenson. 

Miss  Elene  Foster. 

Dartmouth  College  — 

Vox  claviantis  in  deserto. 
Prof.  H.  D.  Foster, 

Dartmouth  College. 
Problems  in  Education. 

Miss  A.  C.  Emery, 

Brown  University. 


PROEM. 

Within  these  walls  what  wonders  have  been  wrought! 

What  magic  spells,  what  witchcraft  has  been  taught ! 

Here,  summoned  by  the  enchantress'  magic  art, 

The  mighty  dead  appear  and  play  their  part. 

Here  sages,  warriors,  saints,  enthusiasts. 

Lovers  and  fools  —  please  mark  the  odd  contrasts  — 

Lords,  ladies,  painters,  heroes,  heroines,  too. 

E'en  royalty,  when  notified  'tis  due, 

Obediently  doffs  its  winding  sheet. 

Snatches  a  crown,  and  hastes  our  club  to  greet. 

Here  the  great  Henry  stamped  and  swore  and  slew, 

Or  took,  in  gayer  mood,  a  wife  or  two. 

Here  "Good  Queen  Bess"  with  all  her  train  appears. 

And  ruled  and  raved  and  boxed  her  courtiers'  ears. 

Here  Mary  Stuart  lost  her  beauteous  head; 

Here  Cromwell  and  his  armies  fought  and  bled; 

Here  Charles  the  First  has  won  a  martyr's  crown  ; 

His  son  by  dogs  and  dames  achieved  renown ; 

Here  we  surveyed  the  rather  turbulent 

Proceedings  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Here  Shakspere  stood,  and  straight  the  air  was  filled 

With  shapes  and  fancies  gallant,  fair,  and  wild. 

Great  Milton  passed  us  with  unseeing  eye, 

But  left  behind  a  priceless  legacy. 

And  many  another  bard,  the  minor  brood, 

Charmed  us  with  song,  a  tuneful  brotherhood ; 

And  one  bright  afternoon  in  January 

We  all,  with  one  accord,  in  humor  merry, 

Took  pole  and  line,  for  recreation  wishing, 

And  with  quaint  Isaak  Walton  went  a-fishing. 

We've  seen  the  Mayflower  to  its  journey's  end; 

We've  seen  its  crew,  their  consciences  to  mend, 

Face  cold  and  danger,  death  and  slow  starvation, 

But  yet  remain  and  found  the  Yankee  nation. 

Here  we  have  witnessed,  while  our  blood  ran  chill. 

The  painted  Indian  torture,  burn,  and  kill. 

John  Eliot  his  Indian  ]5ible  brought 

And  patiently  the  lowly  savage  taught. 

Parkman,  though  blind  himself,  caused  us  to  see 

Most  clearly  all  the  wilds  of  Canada. 


We  saw  great  Louis  form  a  settlement 

And  give  it  a  "paternal  government"; 

And,  with  a  vim  which  shook  the  very  wall, 

With  Wolfe  we  stormed  Quebec  and  saw  it  fall. 

Before  us,  one  by  one,  passed  in  succession 

The  Royal  Governors,  a  grand  procession. 

And  many  a  grave  old  shade  of  high  renown 

We've  hustled  out,  from  Governor  Bradford  down. 

Vain  Cotton  Mather  in  his  fine  regalia, 

Under  his  arm  the  volumes  of  "Magnalia"; 

Old  Samuel  Sewall  with  his  diary  funny, 

Of  births  and  deaths  and  frequent  matrimony. 

The  shade  of  Wheelock  added  to  our  knowledge 

By  showing  us  the  germ  of  Dartmouth  College. 

All  these  have  passed,  and  here  to-day  we  meet 

The  ancient  fathers  of  our  town  to  greet 

Hither  they  come,  from  tombs  and  graves  remote, 

With  faded  manuscripts  from  which  to  quote, 

And  teach  us  with  what  hardship  and  distress 

They  reared  this  hamlet  in  the  wilderness. 

What  long  and  weary  rides  through  forests  lone  ! 

What  penury,  what  brave  endurance  shown  ! 

What  sturdy  independence  here  we  view, 

With  many  a  moldy  joke  and  story,  too  ! 

All  these  we'll  keep  and  bind  them  in  a  book 

That  others  still  to  come  may  steal  a  look. 

And,  finding  well-known  names  on  every  page. 

Perchance  may  here  peruse  their  lineage. 

If  one  should  chance  to  read  with  some  delight 

These  matters  we  again  have  brought  to  light. 

Perchance  a  thought  they'll  give,  as  one  may  do, 

To  this  our  club  and  its  historians,  too. 

Of  such  a  one  we  ask  a  kindly  mood. 

Much  charity,  and,  if  you'll  be  so  good, 

"  Don't  view  us  with  a  caustic  critic's  eye, 

But  pass  our  many  imperfections  by." 


CHRISTIAN   STREET. 

The  Hazen  Famil}'. 

Thomas  Hazen,  of  Woodbury,  Conn.,  bought  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Hartford  an  undivided  tract  of  land,  to  which 
he  and  his  sons  later  added  other  land  purchased  of  individuals 
—  3560  acres  in  all.  He  was  the  father  of  sixteen  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  Connecticut,  and  one,  a  young  man,  soon 
after  reaching  Hartford.  The  other  twelve,  with  their  father, 
all  came  early  to  Hartford.  Joshua  was  the  first  to  arrive. 
He  built  his  log  cabin  on  the  spot  where  Joseph  Newton  has 
recently  built  his  new  barn.  Joshua's  barn,  built  soon  after  his 
cabin,  is  still  standing  at  the  northwest  side  of  the  Newton 
barn.  A  more  commodious  house,  sometimes  used  as  a  tavern, 
was  built  soon  after  1775.     It  was  torn  down  in  1900. 

Thomas  Hazen  took  two  journeys  from  Connecticut  before 
settling  in  Hartford.  His  wife  came  on  horseback  by  blazed 
trees,  bringing  with  her  her  youngest  daughter,  Ann,  about  four 
years  old.  Though  she  came  only  for  a  visit,  she  found  so 
many  old  friends  here  and  liked  the  region  so  well  that  she 
never  went  back.  On  the  second  of  Thomas  Hazen's  visits  to 
his  son  Joshua,  he  and  Asa,  another  son  who  accompanied  him, 
one  day,  in  Joshua's  absence  from  home,  cut  down  some  trees 
in  the  yard  of  the  present  Charles  Hazen  house,  thinking  to 
build  a  house  there  for  themselves  and  so  stay.  Joshua  came 
home  and  was  much  disturbed,  as  he  had  intended  to  cover  all 
that  land  in  his  own  farm.  They  told  him  they  had  done  no 
harm  and  would  go  back  to  Connecticut.  He  did  not  wish 
them  to  do  that,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  remain 
and  go  on  with  their  building.  Thus  peacefully  ended  the  first 
quarrel  in  the  family  of  which  anything  is  known.  (Joshua's 
•daughter,  "  Aunt  Mason,"  told  this  to  C.  D.  Hazen.) 

Thomas,  with  some  of  his  sons  to  help  him,  built  the  log 
cabin    on    a    spot  between  the  present  house  and  woodshed. 
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Later,  in  1775,  the  house  was  built  which  is  still  standing,  in 
which  five  generations  of  Hazens  have  lived,  three  generations 
being  born  there,  twenty  children  in  all.  An  oft-repeated  story 
states  that  when  the  house  was  being  shingled  the  men  on  the 
roof  heard  the  guns  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.* 

Joshua's  wife    came   from    Connecticut.     Asa    married    the 
small  and  fair  Susannah  Tracy,  whose  home  was  on  the  White 


HAZEN    HOUSE. 

River,  where  Charles  Tracy  now  lives.  Asa  was  a  prominent 
man  and  town  clerk,  probably  the  first  to  live  in  Hartford. f 
His  brothers  were  good  men  and  kind-hearted,  as  shown  by 
their  interest  in  Asa's  welfare.  They  thought  he,  with  their 
father,  had  settled  on  a  poor,  sour,  cold  spot,  and  never  could 

*See  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register  for  July,  igoi,  leading  article  on  Rev.  Henry  Allen 
Hazen,  who  was  born  in  this  house.  Also,  note  on  page  248,  which  discusses  the  places  in 
the  vicinity  in  which  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill  were  heard. 

t  First  chosen  in  17S0  after  Amos  Robinson. 
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make  a  living  on  it ;  so  they  agreed  together  to  help  him  finan- 
cially and  keep  him  ofl:  the  town.  This  farm  is  to-day  one  of 
the  best  in  town.  Family  affection  was  taught  to  the  brothers 
by  the  example  of  their  father,  who  disposed  of  his  original 
possessions  in  Hartford  in  the  following  terms: 

"  For  the  consideration  of  the  love  and  goodwill  which  I  have  and  do 
bear  to  my  children,  Joshua,  Abiah,  &c.,  &c.,  I  do  give,  grant,  &c.,  &c.,  a 
certain  tract  of  land  lying  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Hartford,  containing 
1360  acres,  reserving  120  acres  out  of  it  in  a  square  form  at  the  northwest 
corner  for  myself.     20th  day  of  August,  17S1. 

Thomas  Hazen," 

Thomas  Hazen  designated  three  of  his  sons  to  go  to  the  war, 
but  said  that  Asa  must  stay  with  him. 

Thomas  Hazen  died  in  1782.  His  wife  survived  him  twenty 
years.  The  following  contract,  dated  May  9,  1788,  describes 
the  provision  made  for  her  by  her  children  : 

"  I,  Asa  Hazen,  of  Hartford,  in  the  county  of  Windsor,  and  State  of  Ver- 
mont, for  the  consideration  of  five  hundred  pounds  paid  ...  by  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  ...  do  lease  to  my  mother,  Ann  Hazen,  during 
her  natural  life,  one-third  part  of  the  dwelling  house  that  I  now  live  in  with 
one  quarter  part  of  my  barn  and  one  quarter  part  of  my  orchard,  twenty- 
five  acres  of  improved  lands  lying  on  the  south  part  of  the  farm  that  I  now 
live  on." 

When  the  family  first  came  from  Connecticut  three  of 
Thomas  Hazen's  other  sons  started  with  their  oxen,  going  as 
far  as  Dothan,  where  they  found  a  beaver's  dam,  and  concliided 
it  would  be  a  good  grass  country,  so  Hezekiah,  Thomas,  Jr., 
and  Solomon  Hazen,  settled  in  Dothan.  Elijah,  Daniel,  and 
Philemon  settled  in  Jericho,  and  Reuben  in  West  Hartford. 

The  Christian  Street  cemetery  was  a  part  of  Thomas  Hazen's 
land,  and  was  intended  for  his  descendants.  Many  others  have 
been  buried  there,  among  them  the  Rev.  Eden  Burroughs,  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Dothan,  father  of  a  son  famous  in 
the  early  anecdotal  history  of  Dartmouth  College. 

At  a  raising  on  the  old  Gillett  place,  a  drunken  man,  who  was 
very  profane,  was  arrested  and  fined  by  Joshua  Hazen,  then  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  violator  of  the  law,  in  spite  and 
wrath,  called  the  locality  Christian  Street,  a  name  which  stuck, 
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and  which  occurs  in  letters  written  as  early  as  1800.  This 
version  of  the  origin  of  the  name  comes  from  one  Thaddeus 
Case,  an  old  man  who  used  to  visit  the  Street  in  C.  D.  Hazen's 
boyhood,  and  who  was  himself  present  at  the  raising. 

The  Newtons  of  Christian  Street. 

The  Newtons  settled  in  Dothan,  but  Andrew  Newton,  one  of 
David  Newton's  numerous  family,  made  his  home  on  Christian 
Street,  south  of  the  Hazens.  His  son,  Joseph,  says  that  one  of 
the  first  places  settled  in  town  was  Olcott  Falls,  then  called 
White  River  Falls,  now  Wilder.  He  says  the  first  gristmill  in 
town  was  at  Olcott,  and  for  some  time  there  was  none  between 
it  and  the  one  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.  Andrew  Newton  often 
told  of  going  to  mill  when  he  was  so  small  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  onto  the  horse,  and  sometimes,  on  his  way  to  his  home 
in  Dothan  in  the  dark,  he  heard  wild  beasts,  which  filled  him 
with  terror.  From  another  source  we  hear  of  one  of  David 
Newton's  boys  going  to  Quechee  to  mill.  On  Joseph  Newton's 
authority  we  have  it  that  there  was  a  blacksmith's  shop,  the 
first  in  town,  opposite  his  house,  which  a  Mr.  Chapman  owned. 
Cinders  are  still  found  there.  A  little  shoemaker's  shop  and 
store  stood  near  where  Mrs.  Reuben  Loveland  now  lives. 

Andrew  Newton  attended  church  in  Dothan.  The  following 
verses  describe  an  incident  which  has  been  remembered  of  the 
old  white  horse  which  used  to  carry  the  family  to  and  from 
church. 

Andrew  Newton's  Old  White  Horse. 

No  Pegasus  was  he,  or  trotter  gay, 
But  just  a  good,  sound  nag  for  every  day. 
Hitched  to  the  plow,  he'd  tug  till  evensong; 
Contented,  draw  the  old  hay-rack  along; 
To  mill  and  market  trudge  his  patient  way, 
And,  cheerful,  munch  his  daily  feeds  of  hay. 
Now,  Andrew  Newton  lived  on  Christian  Street, 
And  every  Sunday  morn,  with  willing  feet, 
The  old  horse  drew  the  Newtons,  prim  and  still, 
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To  Dothan  Meeting-house,  upon  the  hill. 

Then,  standing  at  his  post  outside, 

In  summer,  with  the  windows  open  wide, 

Enough  good  orthodoxy  he  imbibed 

To  make  him  Presbyterian,  hoof  and  hide. 

Hence,  when  one  Sunday  morn  dawned  bright  and  fair, 

He  felt  the  Sabbath  stillness  in  the  air, 

Saw  the  late  smoke-wreaths  from  the  chimney  stacks, 

And  heard  no  sound  of  hammer,  saw,  or  axe ; 

He  knew  the  day  and  hastened  to  the  gate. 

There  Farmer  Newton's  coming  to  await. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  house,  the  good  man  lay 

Groaning  with  pain.     The  children  were  at  play. 

Unheeded  by  the  good  wife,  all  intent 

On  words  and  deeds  of  healing  mercy  bent : 

Within,  without,  absorbed  in  pain  or  play, 

The  old  horse  only  kept  the  Sabbath  day. 

Impatient  now  he  waits  and  cocks  an  eye  — 

The  sun  is  mounting  higher  in  the  sky ; 

He  hears  the  conch-shell  sounding  distantly. 

And  paws  the  ground  —  where  can  his  master  be  ! 

He  cranes  his  neck  above  the  pasture  bars  ; 

No  sound  of  footsteps  greets  his  listening  ears. 

Another  pause,  and  then,  with  mien  sedate, 

The  first  church-goers  pass  the  pasture  gate. 

The  patient  beast  eyes  them  till  out  of  sight, 

Then  whinnies  loud  and  long  with  all  his  might. 

None  hear.     Then,  while  he  wonders  what's  the  matter, 

Another  team  goes  by  with  cheerful  clatter. 

Another  one  arid  still  another  pass; 

A  group  of  children  tread  the  wayside  grass. 

The  old  horse  now  is  in  a  study  brown. 

He  has  the  matter  fairly  simmered  down  ; 

For  some  good  reason  sure  his  master  stays, 

Nor  means  to  go  to  church  this  day  of  days ; 

His  equine  meditations  show  that  he 

Must  represent  the  Newton  family. 

Once  his  resolve  is  made,  he  clears  the  fence, 

And  trots  along  with  happy  confidence. 

Reaches  the  meeting-house,  and  by  the  side 

Of  his  own  hitching-post  stands  as  if  tied. 

The  neighbors  gape  and  wonder,  laugh  and  stare. 

The  old  horse  knows  he's  right  and  doesn't  care. 

Patient  he  stands  till,  at  the  last  amen, 

The  congregation  sallies  forth  again  ; 
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Then  turns  about  with  quiet  dignity, 

And,  conscience-free,  he  treads  the  homeward  way. 

Methinks  a  lesson  we  from  this  might  learn, 

If  that  great,  final  "  Well  done  !  "  we  would  earn : 

Whatever  duty  plainly  lies  in  sight, 

At  once  that  thing  to  do  with  all  our  might, 

Nor  wait  to  see  what  someone  else  will  do, 

Nor  care  for  laugh  or  wonder,  if  we're  true. 

Who  says,  among  the  heroes  we  have  traced. 

This  animal  deserves  not  to  be  placed  ? 

An  object-lesson  of  content  and  work, — 

Try  simple  virtues,  duty  never  shirk  ! 

And  when  our  daily  tasks  seem  hard  and  coarse, 

We'll  think  of  Andrew  Newton's  old  white  horse.* 


The  Gilletts. 

The  first  Gilletts  in  Hartford  were  Israel  and  John  Gillett,  of 
Lebanon,  Conn.  Their  father,  Ebenezer,  was  one  of  the  char- 
ter proprietors  of  the  town,  though  he  never  came  to  Hartford. 
They  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  at  White 
River  Falls,  in  1768,  and  built  the  first  house  in  Wilder,  a  log 
cabin,  just  south  of  where  the  International  Paper  Co.'s  office 
now  stands.  The  Wilder  plain  was  then  covered  with  mag- 
nificent old-growth  pine  trees,  which  were  later  cut  down  and 
burned  to  clear  the  land.  The  first  winter  the  brothers  kept 
their  oxen  at  Dothan,  where  in  the  summer  they  had  cut  hay 
on  a  meadow  cleared  by  the  beavers,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Frank 
Smith.  They  went  up  every  day  on  snowshoes  to  feed  the 
oxen.  Later  they  had  a  stack  of  hay  or  straw  near  the  house 
at  Wilder,  but  no  barn.  The  cow  was  kept  near  this  stack. 
One  night  a  pack  of  wolves  came  and  drove  the  cow  over  to  the 
gully  and  killed  her. 

To  get  grain  to  mill  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  they  were  obliged 
to  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ox  and  have  the  ox  swim  across  the 
Connecticut  just  below  the  Lower  Falls. 

*  In  Quechee  a  family  named  Jennings  had  a  horse  that  regularly  went  to  church  alone 
when  too  old  to  be  of  use.  The  factory  bell  summoned  the  people  to  church,  and,  though 
the  horse  heard  it  ring  every  weekday  without  answering  it,  on  Sunday  the  call  was  obeyed. 


Lieut.  Israel's  wife  came  all  the  way  from  Lebanon,  Conn., 
on  horseback,  carrying  her  three-months-old  baby  in  her  arms 
and  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle  an  iron  dinner  kettle  filled  with 
apple  sprouts,  not  apple-sauce,  as  Tucker  has  it.  The  apple 
trees  which  grew  from  these  sprouts  are  remembered  by  per- 
sons now  living.  Mrs.  Gillett  arrived  at  her  journey's  end  in  the 
forenoon,  while  the  men  were  away  at  work.  She  prepared 
dinner,  blew  the  horn,  and,  hiding  behind  the  door,  gave  her 
husband  a  great  surprise  on  his  arrival. 

In  their  Connecticut  home  there  may  have  been  special 
friendship  and  sympathy  between  the  Gillett  family  and  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  for  when  he  came  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  set  up  his 
Indian  School,  both  Lieut.  Israel  and  John  Gillett  gave  him 
land,  the  one  a  hundred  acres  near  the  Norwich  line,  in  177 1, 
and  the  other  sixty  acres  somewhere  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  town  the  following  year.  Both  brothers  were  public-spirited 
men.  Lieut.  Israel  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  affairs 
of  the  town. 

John  Gillett  built  and  lived  in  the  house  on  Christian  Street 
afterwards  occupied  by  his  son,  Azro  Gillett.  Another  son, 
Billa,  lived  in  the  gambrel-roofed  house  next 
door.  One  morning,  when  Billa  Gillett  went 
to  his  barn,  he  found  a  wolf  in  the  stable  and 
killed  it  with  a  pitchfork.  John  Gillett  and 
his  wife,  Jemima,  were  both  so  corpulent  that 
they  had  to  have  a  wagon 
and  a  bed  made  specially 
large  and  strong  for  their 
use.  We  are  able  to  repro- 
joHN  GILLETT.  (j^cc  thclr  plcturcs,  with  that 
of  their  daughter  Jemima.  In  his  old  age 
John  Gillett  used  to  sit  in  his  front  dooryard 
and  watch  people  go  by  to  Hanover  Com- 
mencement.    His  chair,  a  large,  square  one, 

.  .  JEMIMA    GILLETT, 

IS  still  m   existence.     Lieut.  Israel  built  and  wife. 

occupied    the    house    where    later    his    grandson,    Daniel    O. 
Gillett,    lived,    now    occupied    by    Mr.    Kinsman.       His    son 
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Roger  lived  and  died  in  tlie  Reuben  Loveland  liouse.  Four 
Gillett  families,  therefore,  lived  at  one  time  on  Christian 
Street  in  as  many  different  houses  in  sight 
of  one  another.  The  house  and  farm  now 
owned  by  E.  A.  Gillett  was  occupied  by 
his  father.  Nathan  Gillett,  from  about  1840. 

Of  Lieut.  Israel's  son  Israel  the  following 
story  is  told  :  "  He  went  up  to  Lancaster  in 
New  Hampshire  to  bring  home  his  bride. 
For  some  reason  the  wedding  did  not  take 
place,  and,  as  he  was  returning  home  on  jemima  gillett, 
horseback,     he     met    with      an     accident,  daughter. 

breaking  his  leg.  He  was  kindly  cared  for  by  a  family  named 
Sanborn,  of  Haverhill,  and  the  next  year  married  the  daughter, 
Mary  Sanborn." 

Lieut.  Israel  and  his  brother  John  died  the  same  year,  1829, 
Lieut.  Israel  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  In  the  family  Bible,  now 
in  possession  of  E.  A.  Gillett,  a  slip  of  paper  is  pasted  on  which 
Lieut.  Israel  wrote  as  follows  :  "  My  grandfather,  John  Gillett, 
was  taken  by  the  Indians,  Sept.  16,  1696,  and  returned  home 
and  died  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  April,  1755.  My  father,  Eben- 
ezer  Gillett,  was  born  June  5,  1705,  &c.,  &c."  This  was  John 
Gillett,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  whose  father,  Joseph,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  that  Indian-afflicted  town,  whose  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Samuel,  were  doughty  Indian  fighters,  and  whose 
sister-in-law,  Hannah  Jennings,  with  her  two  young  children, 
Samuel  and  Hannah  Gillett,  were  carried  captive  to  Canada, 
from  Hatfield,  in  1677.  John  Gillett's  own  adventures  in  cap- 
tivity were  not  behind  those  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  He,  too, 
like  them,  was  borne  up  the  great  river  which  later  was  to  be 
the  highway  for  emigrants  to  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  that 
his  captors  built  their  campfire  for  a  night  on  the  very  spot 
where  his  grandsons  were  to  make  their  first  home  in  Hartford. 
His  fate  was  long  unknown  in  Deerfield,  so  that  administra- 
tion was  granted  on  his  estate,  "  he  being  killed  or  captured  by 
the  Indians,  therefore  as  to  his  present  residence  in  Deerfield 
is  dead."     In  Canada  he  became  a  farm  servant  to  the  nuns 


at  Montreal,  where  he  stayed  two  years,  when  by  process  of 
exchange  he  was  sent  to  France,  thence  to  England,  and  then 
home  in  1698.*  This  temporary  visit  to  France  may  account 
for  the  impression  current  in  the  family  in  Hartford  that  the 
Gilletts  were  of  French  extraction.  In  reality,  the  first  Gilletts 
in  this  country,  Jonathan  and  Nathaniel,  came  from  England 
in  the  "  Mary  and  John"  in  1630,  settled  first  in  Dorchester, 
and  later  removed  to  Simsbury  and  Windsor,  Conn. 

Sixty  years  ago  this  rhyme  was  repeated  by  Hartford  chil- 
dren as  what  the  robins    say  when  it  is  going  to  rain  : 

"  Jonathan  Gillett 
Scoured  a  skillet." 

Zerah  Brooks. 

Zerah  Brooks  lived  and  died  on  Christian  Street,  in  the 
house  southwest  of  John  Gillett's,  owned  in  our  day  by  Mr. 
Chandler.  The  house  originally  had  a  gambrel  roof  and  was  a 
story  and  a  half  high.  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  man  of  prominence 
in  the  alTairs  of  the  town.  The  following  account  of  him  is 
taken  from  a  letter  of  recollections  written  by  his  grand- 
daughter. Miss  S.  J.  Burton,  of  Norwich  : 

He  was  born  in  or  near  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  his  wife  was 
Lydia  Clark,  daughter  of  Mitchell  Clark,  of  White  River  Junc- 
tion. He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  dignified  in  manner,  firm  in 
his  opinions,  and  masterful  in  his  ways,  but,  withal,  kind  and 
pleasant,  and  exceedingly  hospitable,  as  was  his  wife.  Their 
plain,  busy  farmhouse  was  often  visited  by  the  older  Kendricks 
and  Parkhursts  (two  prominent  Lebanon  families),  Lymans, 
and  others.  He  was  a  good  business  man,  carrying  on  his 
large  farm,  a  sawmill  at  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Connecticut, 
and,  also,  his  granddaughter  thinks,  a  gristmill  there,  with 
most  of  the  time  a  family  of  fifteen  or  more.  He  prided  him- 
self upon  his  fine  horses  and  was  an  accomplished  driver ;  no 
one  ever  passed  him  on  the  road.  It  used  to  be  said,  "  Brooks 
is  coming;    we  must  get   out    of    the    way!"     Every    Sunday 

*  Sheldon's  History  of  Deerfield. 


morning  the  family  went  to  church  at  tire  old  meeting-house  on 
the  hill  near  Quechee,  carrying  their  lunch  and  going  to  Free- 
grace  Leavitt's  tavern  on  winter  noons  to  thaw  and  eat  it  by 
the  large  fires,  then  back  to  church  with  their  foot-stoves 
refilled  ;  no  fires  in  church  during  all  the  long  morning  and 
afternoon  service !  When  little  Harriet  Brooks's  feet  got  unusu- 
ally cold,  her  mother  would  tuck  them  into  her  big  muff  to 
warm  them.  Mr.  Brooks's  mother  lived  with  him.  Miss  Bur- 
ton remembers  her  in  her  black  dress  and  white  cap,  knitting 
in  her  easy  chair  by  the  chimney  corner.  She  lived  to  be 
ninety-one.  Says  Miss  Burton  :  "  I  recall  much  of  personal 
enjoyment  at  grandfather's;  the  life  and  work  of  the  farm, 
brisk  movements  of  all,  the  horses,  long  teams  of  oxen,  cattle, 
and  poultry,  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  and  flax  spun  and  woven, 
long  webs  of  cloth  out  bleaching  on  the  grass,  the  dairy,  and 
the  meals  in  the  long  kitchen.  Then,  if  company  drove  up,  the 
fruit  pound-cake  and  shrub  with  which  they  were  regaled 
almost  make  my  mouth  water!  When  grandfather  would  take 
us,  William  and  myself,  up  to  the  sugar-house  on  the  hill  or 
down  to  the  mill  by  the  river,  how  happy  we  were  !  The  busy 
season  over,  visits  were  made  to  the  friends  away,  and  at  rare 
intervals  to  Connecticut.  It  did  not  take  long  to  go  and  come 
with  grandfather's  horses.  When  mother  was  at  school  at 
Keene,  they  went  down  in  a  day." 

The  Dutton  Family. 

Over  the  brow  of  the  hill  toward  the  south  lived  Asahel  Dut- 
ton and  his  wife,  Naomi  Tracy,  married  in  Connecticut  in  1792. 
Mrs.  Dutton  came  from  Connecticut  on  horseback,  carrying  in 
her  arms  an  adopted  daughter  three  days  old,  named  Lorinda 
Taylor,  who  not  only  survived  the  journey,  but  lived  to  grow 
up  and  have  children  of  her  own. 

They  lived  first  in  a  log  cabin  and  afterwards  in  a  house 
built  a  little  higher  up  the  hill  than  the  present  house  occupied 
by  Albert  Pike.  One  end  of  the  house  was  left  unfinished  for 
some  years,  but  the  woods  came  so  close  around  it  that  the  trees 


kept  the  snow  out.  A  sister  of  the  family,  "  Aunt  Mehitable," 
was  lost  in  the  woods  on  the  mountain  west  of  the  house,  and 
was  kept  out  all  night.  Between  the  house  and  the  mountain 
was  a  swamp,  where  a  granddaughter,  now  living,  remembers 
picking  all  the  lady-slippers  her  hands  could  hold. 

Besides  their  adopted  child,  Asahel  and  Naomi  Button  had 
four  children  of  their  own.  Of  these,  Thomas  Tracy  Button, 
born  1795,  married  Sarepta  Latham  in  181 7,  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  family  home.  These  were  Mrs.  Norman  Newton's 
parents.  They  were  married  at  Zerah  Brooks's  house,  where 
Sarepta  Latham  had  lived,  and  had  a  second-day  wedding,  at 
which  guests  were  invited,  wine  passed,  and  other  festivities 
followed.  Their  daughters  used  to  walk  to  and  from  the  Acad- 
emy at  Hartford  in  1S38  and  1840. 

South  of  the  Buttons,'  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  stood 
Beacon  John  Clark's  house.  His  daughter  Susannah  was 
Josiah  Tilden's  second  wife.  The  lane  by  which  this  house 
was  approached  is  still  to  be  traced.  Beacon  Clark  afterwards 
lived  at  Hartford  village  and  kept  the  toll  house. 


The  Stone  Family. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  the  Buttons'  lived  Charles  Stone's 
father,  descended,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Stones  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  and  coming  to  Hartford  by  way  of  Cornish,  N.  H. 
For  a  time  they  lived  on  the  site  of  Horace  Sargent's  house  on 
the  road  from  Hartford  village  to  the  Junction.  The  old  house 
by  the  brook  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  best  part  of  it  having 
been  drawn  up  the  hill  to  its  present  situation. 
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THE   WRIGHT   DISTRICT. 

Benjamin  Wright  and  his  sons,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Abel, 
and  Jonathan. 

The  Wrights  of  Hartford  are  descended  from  Abel  Wright 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  nephew 
of  Deacon  Samuel  Wright  of  Springfield,  from  whom  the  North- 
ampton and  Deerfield  Wrights  come.  Abel  Wright's  son  Abel 
removed  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  about  1700,  and  Abel  2d's  son 
Benjamin  was  one  of  the  men  sent  by  the  Connecticut  pro- 
prietors of  Hartford,  Yt ,  from  Lebanon,  Conn.,  to  divide  up 
the  land  in  the  new  township.  It  is  claimed  that  he  built  the 
first  house  in  town,  its  date  being  1763,  and  its  situation  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  White  River  on  the  Connecticut.  He 
died  in  1798,  aged  eighty-two,  and  his  grave  is  among  the  few 
ancient  ones  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic  cemetery,  White  River 
Junction. 

Benjamin  Wright's  four  sons  also  settled  in  the  region. 
Benjamin,  Jr.,  built  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bailey  now 
lives,  and  owned  most  of  the  land  on  which  Hartford  village 
stands.  He  married  a  Redington.  He  is  buried  at  Christian 
Street. 

Abel  lived  at  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Connecticut  on  the  New 
Hampshire  side.  There  he  carried-by  freight  before  the  locks 
were  built.  Two  of  his  children,  his  two  wives,  and,  we  sup- 
pose, he  himself  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  the  road  to 
Lebanon,  back  of  Miss  Alden's,  A  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Wright,  Rachel,  married  Whiting  Strong,  and  lived  in  the  old 
house  that  stood  where  Seth  Wright  now  lives.  This  must 
have  been  a  very  old  house,  as  it  was  built  before  any  of  the' 
other  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  Capt.  Jonathan  married  a 
Ryder  and  lived  in  this  same  house.  He  died  at  forty-eight 
and  is  buried  beside  his  father. 
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Major  David  Wright. 

Major  David,  born  March  14,  1749,  is  the  progenitor  of  the 
Wrights  at  present  Uving  in  the  town.  He  married  Hannah 
Bailey,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1771,  and  brought  his  bride  to 
Hartford,  Vt.,  where  he  took  up  600  acres  of  land,  comprising 


Major    DAVID   WRIGHT. 

the  farm  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  David  Wright,  the  original 
Ballard  farm,  the  former  George  Pease  farm,  and  more  land 
which  has  been  sold  off  both  sides.  They  came  up  the  Con- 
necticut in  a  boat  on  their  wedding  journey,  and  a  sister  either 
of  the  bride  or  bridegroom  came  with  them.  At  one  place 
where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  Major  Wright  told  the  people 
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that  the  ladies  with  him  were,  unfortunately,  both  deaf ;  then 
he  went  back  to  the  boat  and  told  his  wife  and  sister  that  the 
people  in  the  house  were  deaf,  and  so  he  had  them  screaming 
away  to  each  other  at  a  great  rate.  At  last  one  of  the  travel- 
ers asked  her  hostess  how  long  she  and  her  husband  had  been 


Major   DAVID   WRIGHT'S   WIFE. 

SO  deaf.     She  replied,  "Why,   we   are  not  deaf;  we  thought 
you  were." 

Major  Wright  and  his  bride  first  lived  in  a  little  log  house 
just  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  David  Wright  now 
lives.  While  living  here  Mrs.  Wright  found  it  hard  to  make  her 
husband  hear  when   she   wished  to  call  him  to  dinner,  having 
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no  dinner  horn  and  he  being  sometimes  a  long  way  from  the 
house  at  work.  He  cut  a  long  pole  for  her  and  she  used  to  go 
out  and  strike  with  it  against  the  gable  end  of  the  house,  mak- 
ing a  noise  that  could  be  heard  for  a  long  distance.  While 
they  were  living  in  the  log  house  a  Mrs.  Ryder,  whose  daughter 
married  Major  Wright's  youngest  brother,  Jonathan,  and  who 
was  at  this  time  living  in  the  old  house  on  the  farm  of  Seth 
Wright,  came  to  visit  Mrs.  Wright.  It  was  getting  a  little  dark 
when  she  came  to  start  for  home,  and,  as  it  was  a  lonely  walk 
through  the  woods.  Major  Wright  proposed  to  go  with  her,  but 
she  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  asked  her  what  she 
would  do  if  she  saw  a  bear,  and  she  said  she  would  call  to  him 
to  come  and  shoot  it.  He  told  her  he  would  listen  for  her  call, 
and  so  he  sat  down  in  the  doorway  of  his  house  with  his  gun  in 
readiness  to  go  to  her  assistance,  if  needed.  Sure  enough,  he 
soon  heard  her  calling  loudly,  and,  hastening  after  her,  found 
her  standing  in  the  road,  which  was  then  merely  a  bridle-path, 
snapping  her  apron  at  an  old  mother  bear,  who,  with  one  cub, 
stood  by  the  path  snarling  at  her,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  path  another  cub  was  up  a  small  pine  tree.  Mrs.  Ryder 
was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  prevent  the  cub  from 
coming  down,  while  she  snapped  her  apron  to  frighten  away 
the  old  bear.  She  told  Major  Wright  she  wanted  that  cub  for 
her  dinner  next  day.  He  shot  it  for  her,  the  old  bear  and  the 
other  cub  making  for  the  woods  when  they  saw  a  man  with  a 
gun  approaching. 

Major  Wright  lived  in  the  log  house  until  the  present  Wright 
house  was  built.  He  afterwards  built  the  large  house  on  the 
George  Pease  farm  (now  destroyed  by  fire),  which,  at  the  time, 
was  said  to  be  the  best  house  in  town.  In  it  was  a  Masonic  hall, 
where  Mason  meetings  were  held.  Major  Wright  was  a  Mason 
in  the  Franklin  Lodge,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1799.*  This 
house  was  the  model  which  Capt.  Josiah  Tilden  followed  when 
he  built  his  house  at  Hartford  village  in  1800. 

The   Freegrace  Leavitt   tavern  at  the  center  of  the  town  is 

*  His  sheepskin  certificate  of  membership  and  his  leather  apron  still  exist. 
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said  to  have  been  upon  the  same  plan.  Major  Wright  also 
built  the  two-story  house  on  the  Ballard  farm  (also  now  de- 
stroyed by  fire)  and  gave  it  to  his  son  David. 

Major  David  served  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  at  one 
time,  when  he  was  away  at  the  war,  word  came  that  the  Indians 
were  coming  down  White  River  to  treat  Hartford  as  they  had 
previously  treated  Royalton.  This  was  in  1781,  and  the  family 
were  then  occupying  the  large  house.  On  receiving  the  alarm 
the  women  and  children  of  the  region  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
fort  at  West  Lebanon  for  safety.*  Mrs.  Wright  got  the  word 
in  the  night.  It  was  in  winter,  and  she  told  the  hired  man  to 
hitch  the  steers  to  the  sled  and  take  such  household  goods  as 
they  could  get  together  quickly.  She  rode  on  the  sled  with  a 
baby  one  year  old,  and  the  other  children  walked.  Dr.  Dan 
Wright  was  then  only  four  years  old,  but  he  always  remembered 
the  journey.  His  part  was  to  carry  a  pillow,  as  all  the  children 
had  to  carry  something,  and  that  was  as  much  as  he  could 
carry.  At  the  fort  many  others  w'ere  gathered,  and  among 
them  came  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  mother  of  Dr.  Phineas  Parkhurst,t 
who  had  barely  escaped  from  the  burning  of  Royalton.  She 
was  in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  weeping  and  lamenting, 
"Phineas  was  wounded,  and  O  dear!  and  a  handkerchief  for  a 
bridle,  O  dear  !  " 

At  this  time  Capt.  Josiah  Tilden  was  with  the  company 
that  Major  Wright  was  in,  and,  being  a  good  deal  younger, 
found  it  hard  work  to  carry  his  heavy  gun  and  keep  up  on  the 
march ;  so  Major  Wright  carried  his  gun  for  him  as  well  as  his 
own.  On  this  expedition  it  is  supposed  that  the  gun  was 
captured  from  an  Indian  squaw,  which  has  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  and  now  is  in  the  Library. 

In  the  Wright  neighborhood   Squire  Pinneo  lived  in  a  small 

*  Mr.  Downs,  the  Lebanon  town  clerk  and  antiquarian,  says  there  was  no  fort  at  West 
Lebanon.  Others  remember  hearing  of  a  fort,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  or  imagined, 
near  the  Lower  Falls,  below  Wilder.  Mrs.  Hannah  Wright  Bailey  says  the  fort  was 
between  the  bridge  and  the  first  brook  toward  Wilder. 

tZadock  Steele,  in  his  Burning  of  Royaltoit,  1818,  p.  25,  says  that  Phineas  Parkhurst 
was  a  son  of  Tilly  Parkhurst,  who  lived  between  Royalton  and  Sharon.  He  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  settlements  between  Royalton  and  Lebanon,  N.  H.  The  Indians  had  wounded 
him  by  a  ball  whicli  entered  his  back,  went  through  his  body,  came  out  under  his  ribs,  and 
lodged  in  the  skin,  and  as  he  rode  he  held  the  ball  between  his  fingers.  He  became  a  well- 
known  physician,  practising  in  all  this  region,  and  his  home  was  where  Miss  Alden  now 
lives,  on  the  road  to  Lebanon.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Colbv  Benton, 
in  Lebanon,  in  1S44,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  on  the  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  famous 
ride. 
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house  on  the  Ballard  farm,  which  is  now  standing.  There 
used  to  be  a  sawmill  on  the  brook  back  of  the  Ballard  meadow. 
A  dam  in  the  brook  made  that  meadow  a  large  pond  of  water. 
The  Pinneos  used  to  go  out  fishing  on  the  pond  in  boats,  and  it 
is  said  that  pond  lilies  grew  there.  Seventy  years  ago  a  school 
was  kept  in  a  small  house  in  the  neighborhood.  Squire  Pinneo 
pastured  some  donkeys  for  Dr.  Parkhurst  near  by,  in  payment 
of  a  doctor's  bill,  and  they  used,  sometimes,  to  put  their  heads 
into  the  open  windows  of  the  schoolroom  and  bray  while 
school  was  in  session. 

Major  Wright  died  in  1822,  when  the  David  Wright  of  our 
day  was  six  months  old.  He  wanted  the  child  called  Major 
David,  after  himself,  and  charged  his  mother  to  feed  him  with 
pumpkin  and  milk  that  he  might  be  able  to  "lick  the  Pinneos." 

Major  David  had  a  great  fear  of  being  buried  alive.  He 
built  the  tomb  near  the  Wright  house,  and  before  his  death 
gave  orders  that  his  cotfin  should  not  be  screwed  down  nor 
the  door  of  the  tomb  locked.  It  is  said,  on  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  family,  that  he  had  stone  shelves  put,  one 
above  the  other,  round  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  except  at  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  where  he  wished  his  own  coffin  to  stand ; 
there  only  the  lower  shelf  was  placed.  From  the  same  source 
comes  the  statement  that  a  mallet  was  buried  with  him,  and  a 
watch  kept  for  a  few  nights  at  the  door  of  the  tomb.  The 
story  is  further  improved  by  some  one  else  by  adding  that  he 
wished  to  be  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  with  his  hat  and  boots 
on.  He  and  his  wife,  his  son  David  and  his  wife,  and  his 
son  Bela  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  tomb. 

The  house  and  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  David 
Wright  has  always  been  in  the  family,  though  rented  at  various 
times  to  other  people.  Major  David  gave  it  to  his  son,  Dr. 
Dan  Wright,  who  lived  there  after  he  gave  up  practising 
medicine  in  Hartford  village. 

When  the  house  was  first  built  the  front  room  was  used  for 
a  cobbler's  shop.  The  family  had  no  use  for  it,  and  it  was 
occupied  by  a  cobbler  who  used  to  go  around  the  country 
working  at  his  trade,  and  staying  in  one  place  until  all  the 
boots  and  shoes  in  the  neighborhood  were  made  and  mended. 


THE  CENTER  OF  THE  TOWN. 

In  the  first  issue  of  The  Old  and  The  N'ew  the  old  church 
and  burying  ground  in  this  district  received  attention.  The 
following  recollections  add  further  associations  to  the  locality. 

One  of  the  first  houses  was  the  old  Shallies  house,  torn  down 
in  the  building  of  the  Woodstock  Railroad.  It  stood  opposite 
the  present  Frank  Shallies  house  on  the  road  to  Quechee.  Here, 
forty  years  ago,  lived  old  Mr.  Shallies,  eighty  years  old.  He 
used  to  tell  stories  that  his  mother  had  told  him  to  the  effect 
that  she  used  to  pick  up  brands  from  the  fireplace  to  throw  at 
the  wolves  that  came  prowling  round  at  night.  The  house  was 
a  little,  low,  black  building,  with  a  door  in  the  middle  and  a 
small  window  on  each  side,  the  roof  so  low  that  a  child  could 
almost  reach  it.  There  was  a  little  shed  at  one  end.  Mr. 
Shallies  used  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
town. 

The  house  owned  and  occupied  by  Ezra  Champion  from 
1849  to  the  present  time,  was  built,  in  part,  at  least,  by  Jedediah 
Strong  in  1789.  Opposite  this  house,  when  Mr.  Champion 
first  lived  there,  was  the  house,  no  longer  habitable,  which  had 
been  Solomon  Strong's.  The  farm  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
occupied  in  town. 

In  the  other  direction,  on  the  road  to  the  Center  of  the 
Town  over  Hurricaine,  there  were  five  houses,  besides  ^he 
settlement  at  the  present  Reservoir.  The  only  one  now  stand- 
ing is  that  belonging  to  Ben  Wood,  which  he  says  his  family 
has  owned  fifty  years,  and  which  was  fifty  years  old  when  they 
bought  it.  The  Champions,  father  and  son,  early  lived  in  it. 
Air.  Wood  says  that  he  has  helped  to  fill  up  three  cellar  holes 
on  his  farm,  two  below  his  house  toward  the  Center,  and  one 
east  toward  the  Connecticut.  He  was  himself  born  in  the 
G.  P.  Bugbee  house  in  Hartford  village.  He  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  desk  belonging  to  his  Pitkin  ancestors. 
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Rev.  Austin  Hazen  lived  in  the  brick  house  at  the  Center  of 
the  Town.  One  Sunday  a  brother  minister  came  to  preach  for 
Mr.  Hazen.  He  came  on  horseback,  with  his  clothes  and 
sermon  in  his  saddlebags.  He  was  shown  to  his  room  to  get 
ready  for  church.  Something  delayed  him,  and  Mr.  Hazen 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  found  him  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  looking  ruefully  at  his  clean  shirt  all 
stained  with  molasses.  He  had  brought  his  own  rum  and 
molasses  and  the  bottle  had  leaked.  Mr.  Hazen  supplied  him 
with  a  shirt,  and  they  hurried  over  to  church,  where  several 
times  during  service  Mr.  Hazen's  shoulders  were  seen  to  shake 
with  suppressed  laughter. 

The  church  attendants,  many  of  them,  walked  long  distances. 
Many  came  barefoot,  carrying  their  shoes  in  their  hands,  which 
they  put  on  just  before  reaching  church.  Others  wore  old 
shoes,  which  they  hid  behind  a  tree  or  wall  before  they  put  on 
their  best  ones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis  and  Miss  Bissell,  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  told 
what  follows  about  their  grandfather,  Freegrace  Leavitt,  who 
kept  the  tavern  at  the  Center  of  the  Town,  —  the  tavern  with 
':he  famous  sign  about  going  to  court.*  Freegrace  Leavitt 
came  from  Suffield,  Conn.,  to  Hanover.  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  to 
Hartford,  Vt.,  where  he  built  the  large,  square,  wooden  house  at 
the  Center  of  the  Town,  a  picture  of  which  appeared  in  the 
first  number  of  The  Old  and  The  New. 

He  married,  in  1788,  Jerusha  Loomis.  Their  children  were: 
(i)  Jerusha,  who  married  Dr.  Dan  Wright,  a  son  of  Major 
David  Wright,  —  "Aunt  Wright"  she  was  called  for  many 
years.  (2)  x\rabella,  who  married  Harvey  Bissell,  of  Suffield, 
Conn.    They  were  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Loomis  and  IMiss  Bissell, 

*  Mr.  G.  R.  Pearsons,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  writes  the  following  description  of  the  old 
sign  :  In  front  of  the  Leavitt  house,  near  the  Center  of  the  Town,  stood  a  stick  of  timber, 
a  whole  tree  sixty  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  which  was  an  angle  brace.  Suspended  to  this  was 
a  signboard  five  feet  squire,  painted  in  high  colors.  As  one  went  from  Hartford  towards 
Woodstock  and  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  this  sign  stood  out  in  bold  relief  w-ith  a  picture  of 
a  fine  horse  and  a  fine  rider,  and  under  it  was,  ''  I  am  going  to  law."  On  the  reverse  side, 
coming  from  Woodstock,  was  the  most  despicable  horse  and  rider  that  would  puzzle  a  genius 
to  get  up,  and  under  this  was,  "  I  have  been  to  law."  The  Pearsons  family  moved  to  Hart- 
ford from  Bradford  in  1842.  They  lived  on  the  Adino  Udall  farm,  now  occupied  by  William 
Champion.  G.  R.  Pearsons  afterwards  occupied  the  brick  house  at  the  old  Woodstock 
station,  and  was  station  master,  and  later  yet  the  Tilden  house  at  Hartford  village.  He  went 
to  Fort  Dodge  in  iS6g,  and  there  has  been  a  prominent  man.  An  older  brother  is  Dr.  Dan 
K.  Pearsons,  the  philanthropist,  of  Chicago. 
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and  built,  in  1849,  the  brick  house  on  the  river  road  near  the 
old  Central  Vermont  Woodstock  station.  The  stage  road  to 
Woodstock  past  this  house  was  not  laid  out  till  the  railroad 
was  built.     (3)  Harvey  Freegrace,  a  minister  at  Vergennes. 

Freegrace  Leavitt  had  a  clock  with  a  chime  that  played  six 
tunes,  among  them  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Campbells  are 
Comin'."  Mrs.  Loomis  remembers  coming  to  visit  her  grand- 
parents in  her  childhood.  Mr.  Leavitt  had  his  meals  punctu- 
ally at  6  A.  M.,  at  12  noon,  and  at  6  p.  m.,  and  at  mealtimes 
the  clock  played  a  tune.  This  clock  went  to  his  son,  and  is 
now  in  Mrs.  Loomis's  possession  at  Suffield,  Conn. 

Freegrace  Leavitt  was  not  a  church  member,  but  it  was  his 
habit  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morning  to  his 
family,  and,  standing,  to  read  a  prayer  from  the  Episcopal 
prayer-book.  This  prayer-book  is  still  in  existence.  Jerusha 
Loomis,  Freegrace  Leavitt's  wife,  was  a  descendant  of  Atherton 
Mather,  who  settled  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  was  a  son  of  Samuel, 
son  of  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester.  Atherton  Mather's 
daughter  Jerusha  had  a  pewter  platter  for  part  of  her  wedding 
outfit.  This  platter  has  been  preserved  by  descendants  named 
Jerusha  for  seven  generations.  It  went  to  Jerusha  Loomis 
Leavitt's  daughter  Jerusha  (Aunt  Wright),  and  now  belongs  to 
Arabella  Jerusha  Bissell  Loomis,  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

The  Trac}-  Fainily. 

On  the  road  to  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  the 
Center  of  the  Town,  was  the  James  Tracy  farm.  Here  lived, 
in  our  own  time,  Harvey  Tracy,  James  Tracy's  son.  The  old 
house  stood  where  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  now  runs. 
Harvey  Tracy  had  in  his  possession  an  old  oak  chest  which 
came  with  the  family  in  the  ship  "Anne'"  from  England.  His 
daughter  has  now  a  pewter  porringer  which  also  came  to  this 
country  in  the  "  Anne.'" 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  opposite  the  James  Tracy  farm 
lived  Andrew  Tracy  and  his  descendants,  of  whom  Charles 
Tracy  was  the  latest  representative.     He  remembered  hearing 
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that  few  sheep  could  be  kept  in  the  early  days  because  of  the 
wolves.  They  were  housed  each  night,  and  extra  safeguards 
were  placed  round  the  old  log  barn  to  protect  them  from  the 
wolves  that  came  after  dark  and  howled  as  they  vainly  sought 
to  reach  their  prey.  Deer  were  very  plentiful.  When  the 
cattle  were  salted,  as  many  as  thirteen  deer  at  one  time  would 
be  seen  licking  up  the  salt  that  the  cattle  left.  Mr.  Tracy  also 
told  a  good  fish  story.  His  father,  when  a  lad,  was  fishing  in 
White  River  in  a  canoe.  The  canoe  was  propelled  by  a  spear, 
which  caught  fast  in  something,  which  proved  to  be  a  huge 
salmon.  The  salmon,  being  caught  and  killed,  was  found  to 
weigh  thirty-six  pounds.  Next  morning  this  prize  was  sent  as 
a  present  to  Priest  Gross  at  the  Center  of  the  Town,  the  boy 
taking  it  on  horseback  on  one  side  of  the  saddlebags,  with  a 
stone  of  equal  weight  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Tracy's  father  and  the  other  children  in  the  vicinity 
went  to  school  at  the  Center  of  the  Town,  crossing  the  river  on 
the  ice  in  winter,  over  the  hill  and  through  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  boys  going  ahead  to  make  a  path,  and  the  girls 
following  behind. 


JERICHO   AND   DOTHAN. 

Daniel  and  Olive  Hazen. 

In  Jericho  lived  one  of  the  fore-mothers  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. She  lived  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1789, 
and  her  name  was  Olive.  She  married  Daniel  Hazen,  and  their 
wedding  journey  was  taken  in  winter  on  horseback  to  their 
home  in  Hartford,  Vt.  The  young  husband  had  been  before 
into  the  wilderness,  and  with  two  of  his  brothers  had  taken  up 
land  in  Jericho.  There  he  built  a  barn,  where  he  lived  while 
building  his  house.  Then  he  went  back  to  Connecticut  for  his 
bride.  She  carried  a  little  willow  riding-whip,  and  when  she 
alighted  at  her  home  she  planted  it  by  the  corner  of  the  house. 
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There  it  grew  to  be  a  very  large  willow  tree,  in  whose  branches 
her  great-grandchildren  often  played.  Other  trees  sprang  from 
this  one,  and  these  and  the  old  house  are  still  standing.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Olive  Hazen  was  homesick  and  lonely  on 
the  far-away  Jericho  hills,  but  tradition  says  that  she  ruled  her 
household  wisely  and  well.  She  was  known  outside  her  home 
for  her  skill  in  caring  for  the  sick.  Doctors  were  not  numerous 
in  those  days,  and  her  services  were  much  in  demand.  In  her 
capacity  as  midwife  she  ofificiated  at  more  than  one  hundred 
births.  She  forded  White  River  at  night,  when  need  was,  to 
go  to  the  homes  of  those  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
and  at  the  Center  of  the  Town.  Her  children,  a  daughter  and 
three  sons,  lived  and  died  long  since,  and  her  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  are,  many  of  them,  still  living  in  the 
town  of  Hartford  —  as  long  may  they,  with  their  children  and 
grandchildren  ! 


The  Bartholomews. 

The  Bartholomews  are  a  Jericho  family  belonging  to  early 
times.  With  the  Lymans  and  Gilletts  they  are  one  of  the  links 
which  bind  us  to  Deerfield  and  the  other  first  settlements  on 
the  Connecticut.  Their  history  in  Hartford  would  include  the 
history  of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  region,  for  which  we 
have  not  at  present  sufficient  materials.  The  following  story  of 
the  arrival  of  the  family  in  Hartford  is  told  by  a  grandson  of 
Luther,  the  first  comer :  "  My  father's  father  was  a  native 
of  South  Farms,  Conn.  When  my  father  was  eight  years  old, 
my  grandfather  brought  his  family  to  Hartford  on  an  ox-sled.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  March.  They  stayed  in  Cornish  the  last 
night  before  they  reached  Hartford.  There  were  no  bridges 
across  the  Connecticut  River  at  that  time.  They  went  up  as 
far  as  Hanover  and  down  to  the  river.  Grandfather  got  men  to 
help  him  and  drove  onto  the  ice.  The  middle  of  the  river  was 
not  frozen  over,  so  they  cut  off  a  large  cake  of  ice,  and,  with 
the  family  on  it,  floated  it  across  with  long  poles  to  the  mouth 
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of  Blood  Brook  in  Norwich,  and  there  got  ashore.     They  drove 
out  to  Jericho  that  night."     . 


Capt  Philip  Sprague. 
In  Dothan,  Capt.  Philip  Sprague  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  and  came  first  with  his  family  to 
Clarendon,  Vt.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  serving  ten  months  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  five 
months  in  the  fort  at  Pittsford.  About  1783  he  came  to  Hart- 
ford. He  built  a  log  house  in  Dothan,  just  above  the  house 
which  his  grandson  now  lives  in,  and  in  front  of  the  doorway 
he  hung  a  woven  bedspread.  At  night,  when  the  wolves  came 
near,  he  would  take  a  firebrand  and  go  shake  or  throw  it  at 
them.  Among  the  tall  trees  which  grew  on  Capt.  Philip's  land 
was  one  out  of  which  it  is  remembered  that  twenty  twelve-foot 
logs  were  cut.  To  his  log  house  Capt.  Philip  brought  a  little 
bride,  not  quite  fifteen,  Clarissa  Button  by  name,  and  to  them 
was  born,  as  the  years  went  by,  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  a 
goodly  contribution  to  the  fifty  children  which  it  is  said  three 
families  once  sent  to  the  Dothan  school.  Seventy  children 
went  to  school  in  that  district.  Capt.  Philip  was  very  musical. 
He  trained  a  band  in  Dothan  which  played  at  Norwich  on 
training  days  and  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Military  Academy, 
Norwich  University.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  with  children 
and  grandchildren  about  him.  Of  him  some  one  said  that  it 
might  be  said,  "Arise,  daughter,  and  go  to  thy  daughter,  for 
thy  daughter's  daughter  has  got  a  daughter." 

David  Newton. 

The  father  of  all  the  Newtons  hereabouts,  David  Newton  by 
name,  settled  in  Dothan  in  a  log  house,  and  was  so  poor  that 
his  children  went  barefoot  all  winter.  It  is  said  that  the  oldest 
child,  Sheldon,  never  had  a  pair  of  shoes  till  he  was  eighteen 
j^ears  old.  In  winter,  in  order  to  keep  warm  while  chopping 
wood,  he  was  accustomed  to  heat  a  board  by  the  fire,  carry  it 
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outdoors,  and  stand  on  it  while  at  work  till  it  got  cold,  when  he 
would  warm  it  again. 

David  Newton  made  carts,  and  was  sometimes  paid  in  land, 
—  thirty  acres  of  land  for  one  cart  on  one  occasion.  He  set 
out  a  tree  whenever  a  child  was  born.  There  are  sixteen  of 
these  birthday  trees  still  standing  in  the  dooryard  of  his  house. 

Some  of  his  children  went  berrying  one  day.  As  they  came 
over  the  top  of  the  hill  they  saw  a  big  bear  in  a  wheat  field 
gathering  armsful  of  green  wheat  as  fast  as  she  could  pull  it, 
at  which  they  ran  home  in  a  hurry. 

The  Dothan  church  received  attention  in  the  first  number  of 
The  Old  and  The  New.  The  records  of  this  church,  after  two 
years  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  have  at  last  come  back  to  Hartford 
to  stay.  They  are  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  genealogist,  and 
contain  some  interesting  suggestions  of  church  customs  and 
discipline.  The  first  entries  are  by  the  Rev.  Eden  Burroughs. 
The  records  are  at  present  in  the  keeping  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Hartford  Congregational  Church. 
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HARTFORD  VILLAGE. 

The  first  picture  of  the  plateau  above  White  River  on  which 
our  village  now  stands  is  called  up  by  what  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  first  inhabitants,  herself  a  bride  in  1800,  and  for  many 
years  a  village  grandmother  and  blind,  used  to  tell,  that  she 
could   remember  when   there  was  only  a    footpath  where   our 


BAILEV   HOUSE,    BUILT   BY    BENJ.    WRIGHT,   Jr.,    IN    1775. 

main  street  now  runs.  To  this  we  can  add,  from  other  sources, 
that  old  growth  pine  trees  covered  the  back  and  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  plateau,  as  well  as  the  hill  behind,*  while  a  broad 
meadow  edged  with  elms  bordered  the  river  below.  Other 
parts  of  the  town  had  for  some  years  had  settlers,  and  below 
the  plateau  toward  the  east  stood  the  house  known  to  us  as 

*  Luther  Pease  cleared  sixty-five  acres  of  his  farm  of  these  stunii>s  and  made  the  stump 
fences  \%hich  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  boundaries  of  this  farm. 
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the  Bailey  house,  which  was  built  in  1775,  by  Benj.  Wright,  Jr. 
Back  of  this  house  a  road  was  laid  out  on  which  it  was  planned 
for  Continental  troops  to  march  on  their  way  to  Canada. 
Though  the  expedition  went  another  way,  traces  of  the  road 
may  still  be  seen.  Past  the  house  ran  the  road  from  the  Con- 
necticut, which,  turning  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau, 
crossed  the  river  by  a  ford,  climbed  the  south  bank  near  the 
present  woolen  mill,  and  thence  went  up  the  river,  past  Stephen 
Tilden's,  to  the  Center  of  the  Town. 

On  this  south  side  of  the  river  we  must  imagine  Hurricaine, 
covered  with  forest  and  unbroken  by  railroad  embankments, 
sloping  to  the  river's  edge,  while  in  place  of  the  dam  and  mill- 
pond  was  a  line  of  rocks  and  rapids.  Deer  came  down  to  the 
river  to  drink  and  crossed  to  the  island  —  now  only  a  sand  pile, 
but  on  which  the  first  settlers  raised  corn  —  which  lies  in  White 
River,  halfway  to  the  Point ;  and  from  the  farm  near  Caisar 
Brook  —  the  brook  from  the  Fair  Ground  —  deer  could  be  seen 
grazing  in  what  is  now  the  cemetery. 

With  the  building  of  the  dam  in  1797  and  the  sawmill, 
gristmill,  and  oilmill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  immediately 
after,  the  settlement  of  Hartford  village  began. 

Capt.  Josiah  Tilden  used  to  say  that  in  1800,  when  he  was 
building  his  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  —  the  house 
which  still  exists  in  the  transformed  Watson  house — he  could 
look  across  the  river  and  see  three  houses  standing  on  the 
village  street.  Before  learning  which  three  these  were,  let  us 
make  the  better  acquaintance  of  Capt.  Si,  as  he  was  called, 
and  what  there  is  to  tell  about  his  brothers  and  himself. 

The  Tildens  were  an  early  family  in  town.  Capt.  Si's 
father  was  Stephen  Tilden,  the  pioneer.  He  came  from  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  and  took  up  land  on  both  sides  of  the  White  River. 
He  built  a  log  hut  and  then  returned  for  his  family.  On  the 
journey  Mrs.  Tilden  rode  on  horseback,  with  one  child  in  her 
arms  and  one  in  front  of  her,  and  Josiah,  then  a  boy  of  nine 
years,  walked  a  greater  part  of  the  way.  When  he  was  tired 
they  put  him  back  of  his  mother.  Their  cabin  was  built  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  what  is 
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now  the  L.  G.  Lyman  place.  Of  Stephen  Tilden's  son  Joshua 
the  following  tragic  story  is  told : 

Quechee  was  then  the  mill  site  and  center  of  trade,  and  on  a 
certain  day,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1773,  Joshua,  then  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  walked  over  to  Quechee  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  which 
were  being  made  for  him  there.  The  leather  had  been  tanned 
and  dressed  and  sent  by  his  father  to  the  shoemaker's  for  that 
purpose.  The  boy  was  lightly  dressed  and  barefoot,  and  his 
father  told  him  to  stay  all  night  if  the  weather  turned  cold. 
Toward  evening  a  freezing  storm  came  up.  Joshua  did  not 
return.  When  in  the  morning  he  failed  to  appear,  his  father 
went  to  Quechee,  and  learned  that  he  had  started  for  home 
with  the  shoes  the  night  before.  Search  for  him  was  made, 
and  somewhere  in  the  woods  oh  the  west  side  of  Hurricaine 
he  was  found,  frozen  to  death.  He  had  strayed  from  the  path 
in  the  darkness  and  storm,  and  could  not  regain  it. 

A  more  cheerful  story  is  told  of  Stephen  Tilden's  son  Asa. 

Well  up  on  the  hillside,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  homestead,  Stephen  Tilden  owned  and  cultivated 
another  farm.  It  is  now  the  Elijah  Burroughs  place.  There, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  Asa  Tilden  ^vas  hoeing  potatoes, 
when  he  heard  a  strange,  booming  sound,  long  continued  and 
oft  repeated,  as  of  guns, —  the  guns  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  one  hundred  miles  away.  In  his  old  age  he  is  said  to 
have  told  this  story  to  Rev.  Allen  Hazen,  missionary  and  anti- 
quarian, by  whose  cousin  it  comes  to  us. 

The  objection  to  this  story  of  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill  being 
heard  in  Hartford  has  usually  been  the  distance.  Experiments, 
made  so  recently  as  the  past  summer,  prove  that  heavy  cannon- 
ading has  been  heard  at  even  greater  distances,  even  so  far  as 
two  hundred  miles.* 

Stephen  Tilden's  son  Stephen  kept  the  first  tavern  in  Hart- 
ford, as  early  as  1775.     It  stood  just  above  William  Button's 

*  Eleazar  VVheelock  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull  mentions  the  sound  of  distant 
artillery  being  heard  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  June  i6  and  17.  He  speaks  of  the  i6th  as 
Saturday.  If  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  fell  on  Sunday,  a  more  genuine  difificulty  than  the  dis- 
tance would  attach  to  these  stories  of  hearing  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill  in  Hartford,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  good  people  on  Christian  Street  would  have  been  shingling  on 
Sunday,  or  that  Asa  Tilden,  in  1775  a  boy  of  seven,  would  Iiave  been  hoeing  potatoes  on 
Sunday. 
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house,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  perhaps  a  mile  above 
the  paternal  mansion.  There  men  used  to  gather  to  play  cards, 
some  coming  from  the  south  side  of  the  river,  fording  in  sum- 
mer and  crossing  on  the  ice  in  winter.  The  story  runs  that 
one  winter  night,  as  a  group  were  playing,  word  came  that  the 
ice  was  breaking  up.  The  players  from  the  south  side  darted 
out  of  the  house,  mounted  their  horses,  which  were  hitched  near 
the  door,  and  rode  at  full  speed  to  the  river,  onto  the  cracking 
ice,  and  across.  They  reached  the  opposite  bank  just  as  the 
ice  rose  up  and  went  to  pieces. 

Past  this  house  on  a  certain  Monday  morning  in  October, 
1780,  a  messenger,  Phineas  Parkhurst,  galloped  past  on  his  way 
to  Lebanon,  and  Stephen  Tilden  heard  the  words  shouted  out : 
"Indians  —  burning  —  Royalton."*  Five  minutes  more  and 
the  men  at  the  Center  of  the  Town  and  up  and  down  the  river 
were  startled  by  the  roar  of  the  big  bell-mouthed  alarm  gun 
which  summoned  them  to  come  armed  to  the  tavern  without 
delay. t  A  party  of  Hartford  men  marched  to  Royalton  that 
afternoon,  too  late  for  anything  except  to  see  the  smoking  ruins 
and  hear  brave  Mrs.  Hendee's  story  of  the  horrors  of  the 
morning. 

Another  association  with  this  tav^ern  is  one  of  those  touches 
of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin  :  George  Tracy,  of 
Centerville,  eighty-two  years  old  and  remembering  back  per- 
haps seventy-five  years,  says  that  his  first  ten-cent  piece  was 
spent  there  for  a  mince  pie. 

We  come  back  to  Josiah  Tilden.  In  his  young  manhood  he 
enlisted  in  the  Contmental  Army  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  went  to  the 
Battle  of  Bennington,  and  was  in  camp  at  Rutland. i;  He  was 
one  of  the  men  to  giv^e  the  alarm  and  go  to  Royalton  after  its 
attack  by  the  Indians. 

In  1788  or  '89  he  cleared   the  land  and  built  the  house  on 


*  Tucker  represents  Parkhurst  as  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

t  The  old  gun  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  possession  of  Stephen  Tilden,  of  West  Lebanon. 
It  was  iiresent  at  the  "  Hartford  Afternoon.'"  It  is  six  inche:^  shorter  than  formerly,  its  bell 
mouth  having  been  cut  off,  but  it  still  measures  sixty-three  inches  in  length. 

t  There  is  some  doubt  whether  any  of  the  Hartford  militia  were  actually  at  the  Battle  of 
Bennington.     The  company  started,  but  probably  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
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the  north  side  of  the  river  where  Elijah  Burroughs  now  lives. 
At  the  time  he  built  it  he  was  joked  about  Elizabeth  Trac}^ 
He  said  he  should  finish  the  cage  before  he  caught  his  bird, 
but  he  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  bird.  They  were  married  in 
lygo.  When  their  oldest  daughter,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Billa  Gillett,  on  Christian  Street,  was  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
she  went  after  the  cows  one  afternoon.  Her  mother,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  saw  a  large  bear  chasmg  the  girl.  When 
the  cows  scented  or  got  sight  of  the  bear  they  set  up  a  great 
bellowing  and  scampered  away.  Elizabeth  could  not  see  the 
cause  of  their  excitement,  as  the  bear  was  on  the  other  side  of 
a  stump  fence.  Her  mother  rushed  to  the  door  and,  clapping 
her  hands  together,  screamed,  "  Elizabeth,  come  this  minute ; 
mother  wants  you  at  once  !  "  Elizabeth  ran  and  the  bear  ran 
after  her,  but  she  reached  the  house  in  safety.  They  barred 
the  door,  the  bear  following  close  up,  snifiing  at  the  door,  and 
looking  in  at  the  small  window,  but  finally  went  away.  None 
of  the  men  were  at  home  to  shoot  him. 

In  1789  Josiah  Tilden  bought  the  lot  of  land  south  of  and 
next  to  his  father's  home  farm  and  extending  for  a  mile  along 
the  bank  of  White  River  and  for  some  distance  up  the  hill. 
The  town  road  ran  through  this  land  near  the  river  bank.  The 
lot  comprised  the  site  of  the  present  Hartford  Woolen  Mill.  In 
the  spring  of  1800  he  cleared  the  land  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Watson  house,  and,  in  emulation  of  Major  David 
Wright's  handsome  house  a  mile  over  the  hill  to  the  south, 
prepared  to  build  a  substantial  two-story  square  mansion,  with 
a  hip  roof,  and  hall  through  the  middle.  The  following 
melancholy  circumstance  attended  its  building :  the  house 
was  in  process  of  erection,  timbers  and  lumber  lying  about  the 
yard  and  workmen  preparing  for  the  raising,  when  Mrs.  Tilden 
one  day  came  to  see  the  progress  of  her  new  home.  She  stood 
looking  on,  when  she  saw  a  squirrel  which  had  been  hurt 
among  the  timbers.  She  picked  it  up  and  it  died  in  her  hand. 
Considering  this  an  ill  omen,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  never  live 
in  this  house  !  "     A  few  weeks  later  she  died.     The  road  to 
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\\'indsor    did    not    go     over    the     hill    till     after     this     house 
was  built. 

Captain  Tilden  married  again  and  lived  forty-nine  years  in 
his  new  home,  where  he  kept  tavern,  raised  a  large  family,  and 
in  his  old  age  was  universally  known  as  Capt.  Si  and  as  an 
authority  on  the  weather.*  In  his  barn,  which  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  from  his  house,  the  first  school  in  the 
village  was  kept.  He  had  several  attractive  daughters,  and 
many  a  Dartmouth  student  sang  them  serenades,  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  candle  in  the  window  in  token  of  appreciation. 


TILDEX    HOUSE   AND   OLD   MILLS. 

The  three  houses  which  Captain  Tilden  is  remembered  to 
have  said  were  standing  w'hen  he  built  his  house  were  a 
gambrel-roofed  house  which  stood  back  of  the  Newton  and 
E.  W.  Morris  houses,  the  Mark  Cone  house  and  store  which 
was  a  tavern,  and  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hamilton 
house  oftice. 


*The  house  remained  unchanged  until  1870.    G.  R.  Pearsons  owned  it  from  1865  to  '69 
inclusive,  and  moved  the  barns. 
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The  records,  however,  show  only  one  house  standing  on  the 
village  street  in  1800,  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  present  E. 
Morris  house,  mentioned  in  an  old  deed  as  occupied  in  1795 
by  Phineas  Redington  Wright,  afterwards  owned  and  occupied 
by  David  Trumbull,  and  possibly  still  in  existence  in  the  Percy 
Button  house. 

With  the  exception  of  the  acre  of  land  on  which  this  house 
stood  and  five  acres  which  Asa  Tilden  owned  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  street,  in  1800  the  entire  plateau  of  the  village  and 
the  hill  back  of  it  belonged  to  Roger  Wright,  a  son  of  Benj. 
Wright,  Jr.,  of  the  Bailey  house.  This  comprised  four  fifty- 
acre  lots,  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  of  the  first  division  on  the  north 
side  of  White  River,  and  Roger  Wright  acquired  half  of  it, 
lots  7  and  8,  that  is,  the  lower  half  of  the  village,  in  1795,  from 
his  father,  in  consideration  of  "  natural  affection  and  five  shil- 
lings," and  the  other  half,  lots  9  and  10,  in  iSoo,  from  his 
brother,  Phineas  Redington  Wright,  for  $1,000.* 

The  partitioning  of  this  land  into  building  spots  began  at 
once.  Two  roads  had  been  laid  out  on  the  plateau  before 
1795,  and  probably  much  earlier,  one  the  turnpike  from  the 
Connecticut  River  to  Royalton,  the  other  the  road  from  Nor- 
wich. On  the  north  side  of  "the  road  running  up  and  down 
White  River,"  "  the  Royalton  road,"  "  the  White  River  turn- 
pike road,"  and  "  the  road  leading  from  the  mouth  of  White 
River  to  Royalton,"  are  the  various  designations  used  in  de- 
scribing the  location  of  these  lots.  Their  east  and  west  bound- 
aries had  reference  to  the  one  lot  already  occupied  when  the 
division  began.  This  lot,  one  acre,  with  the  house  upon  it, 
was  sold  to  David  Trumbull  in  October,  :8oi.  It  then  com- 
prised the  present  parsonage  and  F.  H.  French  lots.  The 
next  week  Roger  Wright  sold  to  Nathan  Gere  a  house  lot,  con- 
taining one  acre,  adjoining  the  Trumbull  lot  on  the  east,  and 
on  the  same  day  sold  to  Asa  Richardson  a  slightly  larger  lot, 
east  of  the  Gere  lot,  where  the  stores  and  the  M.  R.  Cone  lot 
are  now  situated. 

*We  judge  liim  to  have  been  another  son  of  Benj.  Wright,  Jr.,  because  B.  W.'s  wife 
was  a  Redington.  Any  information  about  Roger  Wriglit  and  P.  R.  Wright  would  be 
gladly  received. 
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In  March,  1803,  Roger  Wright  sold  lo  Jonathan  Ra3nnond 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  west  of  the  Trumbull  lot,  and  there, 
the  same  year,  the  gambrel-roofed  house  was  built,  and  in  1806 
the  Morris  Cone  house. 

May  13,  1804,  Roger  Wright  sold  to  Jonathan  Bugbee  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  Jonathan  Bugbee,  3d,  and  Mrs.  Zerah 
Clarke,  one  acre. 

Dec.  24,  1804,  Roger  Wright  sold  to  Joseph  Kneeland  the 
site  of  the  Brooks  house,  now  C.  M.  Cone's,  one-half  acre. 

The  deeds  of  sale  in  1805  follow  thick  and  fast. 

July  2,  1805,  Roger  Wright  to  Joseph  Dorr,  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  between  the  river  and  the  turnpike,  the  site  of  the 
present  Williamson  and  Fisher  houses. 

July  10,  1805,  Roger  Wright  to  Joseph  Dorr,  the  Hamilton 
and  hotel  lots,  an  acre  and  a  half,  on  which  two  houses  were 
already  standing,  one  occupied  by  Dorr. 

Aug.  30,  1805,  Roger  \\'right  to  William  Arnold,  the  lot 
above  Jonathan  Bugbee's,  the  present  George  Bugbee  lot. 

Oct.  II,  1805,  Roger  Wright  to  Joseph  Dorr  and  Levi  Bel- 
lows, the  farm  back  of  the  village,  which  later  belonged  to 
Bani  Udall,  and  later  yet  to  Luther  Pease,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  for  $2,500.  It  began  at  the  hay  scales,  which  then 
stood  in  what  is  now  Mr.  Abbott's  driveway,  opposite  INIrs. 
Zerah  Clarke's. 

Dec.  19,  1805,  Roger  Wright  to  Roger  Marsh  and  Zerah 
Brooks,  another  farm,  extending  from  White  River,  halfway 
over  the  back  of  Norwich  hill,  including  the  present  George 
Bugbee  farm,  Huntoon  farm,  John  French  place,  Bailey  place, 
and  much  besides  ;   price,  $3,000. 

This  disposed  of  all  of  Roger  Wright's  real  estate  in  the 
village,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  gore  of  land  between 
David  Trumbull's  and  Nathan  Gere's,  which  he  sold  to  David 
Trumbull  in  1809  for  $1. 

After  Roger  Wright,  Joseph  Dorr  takes  the  lead  in  the  land 
transfers  in  the  village.  He  sold  to  Dan  Wright,  in  1809,  tiie 
land  known  to  us  as  the  Huntoon  lot,  half  an  acre,  for  $150. 
The   same   day  he  sold  to   David  Trumbull  two-thirds  of  an 
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acre  back  of  the  Trumbull  lot,  and  in  1S22  he  sold  to  Morris 
Cone  half  an  acre  back  of  the  lots  originally  belonging  to 
Jonathan  Raymond.  He  also  sold  water  rights  to  most  of  the 
families  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street. 

In  18 10  Asa  Tilden  had  sold  a  lot  thirteen  rods  deep,  con- 
taining quarter  of  an  acre,  west  of  the  Raymond  lot.  This, 
with  a  second  lot  of  the  same  size,  sold  by  him  to  Emerson 
and  Davis  in  1822,  made  the  lot  next  to  the  church,  now 
owned  by  F.  L.  Pitkin.  This  completed  the  laying  out  of  the 
main  street  as  we  know  it. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  end,  let  us  now  bring  together  such 
associations  as  remain  of  these  early  houses. 

The  old  house  back  of  the  church  we  have  not  been  able  to 
date.  The  first  owners  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands  liv^ed 
elsewhere.  Whoever  built  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  early 
rented.  Tradition  says  that  eighty  years  ago  a  family  named 
Hoit  occupied  it  —  Pappy  and  Mammy  Hoit,  some  one  remem- 
bers them  to  have  been  called.  They  lost  several  children,  one 
after  the  other,  of  consumption,  till  their  daughter  Eliza  tried 
a  remedy  —  revolting,  but  apparently  successful,  for  she  lived  to 
a  good  old  age  —  which  we  will  not  describe  further  than  by 
saying  that  it  illustrated  the  way  in  which  primitive  super- 
stitions crop  out  now  and  then  in  modern  and  civiliztd 
communities. 

Abijah  Taft,  the  father  of  all  the  Tafts  in  Hartford,  at  one 
time  lived  in  this  house,  and  there  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tarbell, 
was  born.  Asaph  Taft's  wife  was  Betsy  Bugbee,  a  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Bugbee,  1st,  and  came  to  Hartford,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
in    1S06. 

At  a  yet  later  date  Dick  Abbott's  mother  lived  there,  a  widow 
cumbered  with  the  raising  of  a  family  of  small  boys  and  the 
care  of  an  aged  father.  She  went  out  washing,  and  in  her 
absence  the  poor  old  man,  who  had  lost  his  mind,  used  to  run 
away.  She  would  go  in  search  of  him,  and,  having  found  him, 
would  lead  him  home,  talking  to  him  and  reproving  him  as 
they  went.  The  old  father  was  deaf,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  smoked 
a  pipe. 
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The  present  F.  L.  Pitkin  house,  east  of  the  church,  was 
built  between  1810  and  1815  by  Thomas  Emerson  and  Eleazar 
Davis,  who  were  merchants  in  the  Brooks  store.  Within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us  the  house  was  standing  in  what  we 
suppose  to  have  been  its  original  condition,  —  a  one-story 
house  without  any  jet,  narrower  than  it  is  now,  and  with  a 
green  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 

Eleazar  Davis  married  Almira  Strong,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Dewey,  of  Quechee.  He  was  still  a  young  man  when  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  cost  him  his  reason  and  ultimately  his 
life.  Riding  down  from  Norwich  on  horseback  one  stormy 
night,  he  fell  into  a  gully  opposite  the  hotel,  where  he  received 
an  injury  to  his  head,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
used  to  walk  the  hills  back  of  the  village  calling  to  imaginary 
sheep  :  "Come,  Good  Shepherd,  and  feed  my  sheep,"  while  he 
shook  a  tempting  measure.  It  is  recollected  that  at  his  store 
he  used  to  take  rags,  white  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  black 
at  five,  in  exchange  for  goods.  He  died  in  1826,  leaving  his 
wife  and  two  little  girls — Tucker  says  three  children.  Mrs. 
Davis  soon  married  Gen.  Oramel  Nichols,  and  they  lived  in 
the  house  till  1850.  In  1854  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
John  Pease. 

Small  as  the  house  was,  it  seems  often  to  have  been  occupied 
by  two  families.  While  Mrs.  Davis  was  a  widow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Brooks,  who  were  married  in  1826,  set  up  housekeeping 
there,  and  there  remained  five  years,  till  they  bought  the  house 
afterwards  long  associated  with  their  name.  The  church  next 
door  was  built  in  1828.  Some  one  has  remembered  that  at  the 
raising  —  or  was  it  the  dedication  ?  —  the  ministers  and  other 
prominent  men  of  the  occasion  gathered  at  this  house  for  their 
punch  and  stronger  refreshments. 

Of  the  gambrel-roofed  house  which  stood  back  of  the  New- 
ton and  E.  W.  Morris  houses  a  few  slight  recollections  remain. 
The  records  indicate  that  it  was  built  about  1803.  Samuel 
Horr  first  lived  in  it ;  after  him  Ruth  Wood ;  then  Joseph 
Horr ;  and  its   last  owner  and   occupant  was    Paschal   Hatch, 
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who  took  it  down  and  built  the  Newton  and  E.  W.  Morris 
houses,  perhaps,  in  part,  out  of  its  remains. 

The  Misses  Newton's  mother  used  to  tell  of  coming  to  play 
with  children  in  it  named  Horr  and  the  little  Davises  next 
door.  Mrs.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Steele  remember  its  large  fire- 
place. Mrs.  Tarbell  recollects  being  taken  there  as  a  little 
child  by  her  father  to  buy  a  little  chair  of  old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horr,  or  Orr,  as  she  recalls  the  name.  All  agree  that  it  had  a 
gambrel  roof.  Its  last  owner,  Paschal  Hatch,  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  had  his  shop  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  opposite. 
This  shop  afterwards  was  moved  into  George  Cone's  yard,  and 
later  journeyed  up  the  street,  where  it  now  keeps  com- 
pany, in  the  capacity  of  an  ell,  with  the  old  house  back  of 
the  church 

The  Morris  Cone  house  was  probably  built  in  1806  by  one 
David  Carlisle.*  After  several  changes  in  ownership  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Morris  Cone  in  iSig,  though  it  is  likely  that 
he  had  then  occupied  it  four  or  five  years.  As  already  noted, 
in  1822  he  extended  his  land  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
westerly  along  the  rear  of  the  present  Newton  and  E.  W.  Morris 
lots.  The  house  was  a  square,  one-story  house,  the  upper  part 
unfinished,  no  ell,  and  the  outside  painted  red.  Morris  Cone 
came  to  Hartford  from  Westminster,  Vt.,  his  older  brothers, 
Samuel,  Lemuel,  and  John,  having  been  engaged  in  some  of 
the  early  land  and  mill  transfers  of  the  region.  He  was  a 
tailor  by  trade,  and  worked  in  his  house.  He  is  remembered 
as  a  witty  man,  and  many  a  joke  passed  between  him  and 
Judge  Wales.  He  had  a  large  family  of  children,  mostly  boys, 
over  whom  their  mother  had  little  control.  The  Trumbulls, 
next  door,  often  heard  the  following  sounds,  suggestive  of  the 
domestic  situation  at  the  Cones' :  Loud  squabbling  in  the  door- 
yard  by  young  W'arren,  Mark,  John,  George,  and  Luke  Cone  ; 
a  shrill  voice  commanding  them  to  stop ;  squabbling  con- 
tinued ;  a  tap  from  a  thimble  on  a  window-pane ;  followed  by 
silence. 

*  David  Carlisle  was  a  shoemaker.  Perhaps  the  little  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bank  was  originally  his. 
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The   Trumbull   house  has   already   been  spoken  of    as    the 

oldest  on  the  street.  David  Trumbull  was  born  in  East  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  mill 
owners  and  business  men  of  the  village. 
In  October,  1800,  he  married  Hannah 
Richardson,  and  their  married  life  of  thirty- 
three  years  was  spent  in  this  house.  Here 
their  six  children  were  born.  Little  Asaph 
Trumbull,  whose  death  in  his  father's  oil- 
mill  was  one  of  the 
early  tragedies  of  the 
town,  passed  his  short 
DAVID  TRUMDiLL.  llfc    Under    this    roof, 

and  from  here  he  was  carried  to  the  burying 

ground  at  the  Center  of  the  Town,   where 

his  small  gravestone  still  informs  us  of  his 
brief  history,  and  admonishes : 

"  Pilgrims,  all,  as  you  pass  by, 
Remember  this,  that  you  must  die." 


HANNAH    TRUMBULL, 
HIS   WIFE. 


LITTLE   SARAH 

TRUMBULL. 
AGE   10. 


A  happier  association  is 
of  Sarah  Trumbull's  marriage ;  the  compound- 
ing of  the  wedding  cake,  very  private  lest  any 
one  should  guess,  the  collecting  of  the  wedding 
finery  and  gifts,  the  silver  spoons,  the  wine- 
glasses and  custard  cups,  the  bride's  pink  silk 
stockings,  and  the  groom's  gray  silk  stockings,  and  the  wedding 
journey  in  the  moonlight  up  the  street  to  the  Davis  house, 
where  the  young  couple  began  their  new  life,  are  all  little 
touches  of  days  gone  by  which  it  is  very  pleasant  to  remember. 
For  twelve  years  after  the  church  was  built  Professor  Haddock, 
from  Hanover,  supplied  the  pulpit.  There  were  only  a  few 
families  to  entertain  the  professor  for  Sunday  dinner.  They 
took  turns,  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  the  children  of  the  differ- 
ent households  when  Professor  Haddock  came  to  dinner.  He 
was  generally  fed  on  chicken.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Kimball,  of  the  Kimball  place  beyond  West  Lebanon, 
and  when  the  family,  including  ]\Irs.  Haddock's  sister,  came 
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with  the  professor,  the  Hartford  children  enjoyed  watching 
their  arrival  in  a  carriage  with  a  colored  driver  and  handsome 
horses. 

Rev.  John  K.  Lord  from  Hanover  was  the  first  settled  pastor, 
and  the  Trumbull  house  was  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Lord  came 
here  a  young  man  with  a  gracious  young  wife.  The  story  runs 
that  the  ladies  of  the  parish  wished  to  make  the  bride  a  present, 
and,  after  much  consideration,  finally  gave  her  a  bonnet.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lord  loved  children,  and  Mr.  Lord  is  remembered  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  liked  children  to  be 
children  ;  he  did  not  want  them  to  behave  like  grown  people, 
At  their  house  one  of  the  long-ago  little  girls  of  the  village 
went  to  a  donation  party  with  her  father,  and  came  home  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  occasion  that  she  announced  to  her 
mother,  "  Now  I  know  how  to  behave  at  a  party !  " 

In  the  Hartford  cemetery  is  the  grave  of  an  infant  son  of 
J.  K.  and  L.  E.  Lord,  born  in  April,  1845. 

After  Mr.  Lord's  removal  to  Cincinnati  the  Trumbull  house 
was  moved  across  the  street,  where  it  now  stands  as  the  Percy 
Button  house.  Dr.  Brown  built  a  new  house  on  its  site,  and 
the  present  parsonage  was  built  in  184S,  and  at  the  time  much 
criticised  for  letting  in  the  cold.  In  1857  the  property  came 
into  the  hands  of  E.  Morris,  who,  in  building  his  new  house 
on  the  same  site  in  1894,  found  all  the  stones  he  needed  for 
its  foundation  in  the  old  walls  of  its  two  predecessors. 

The  builder  and  first  owner  of  the  P>ench  house  was  Levi 
Bellows,  and  its  date  is  1809.  He  sold  it  to  John  Grout  in 
1815,  and  he  to  Moses  French  in  1S41.  All  three  were  mer- 
chants in  the  store  now  occupied  as  a  drug  store.  John  Grout  * 
was  on  the  committee  for  building  the  church  in  1828,  and  was 
found  fault  with  for  favoring  so  large  a  building.  He  was  town 
treasurer  for  nine  years.  One  of  our  present  citizens  remem- 
bers as  a  child  hearing  the  church  bell  toll  when  John  Grout 
died  —  so  many  strokes  that  the  small  boy  went  to  sleep  before 
it  stopped. 

Of  the  Gere  house  and  its  inhabitants  we  know  little,  except 

*  John  Grout  had  lived  in  Acworth,  N.  H.     He  died  in  1S3S,  aged  sixty. 
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that  Lucy  Gere,  Nathan  Gere's  daughter,  was  a  tailoress  and  a 
"  character."  She  could  make  a  garment  in  a  day,  and  charged 
twenty-five  cents  for  it.  She  is  remembered  as  wearing  a  liigh 
comb,  with  her  hair  puffed  at  the  sides.  Col.  Nathan  Gere 
with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son  are  buried  in  the 
Hartford  Cemetery.  He  died  in  1825,  aged  sixty.  The  Gere 
house  was  long  rented,  and  in  1885  moved  to  its  present  site 
on  Summer  Street.  Isaac  Gates  repaired  it,  and  Miss  Freeman 
now  owns  it. 

The  land  now  occupied  by  the  stores  was  bought  in  iSoi  by 
Asa  Richardson.  In  1804  he  sold  to  Levi  Bellows  a  part  of 
this  land  adjoining  the  Gere  lot,  and  there  Bellows  built  and 
kept  the  store  which  he  sold  to  John  Grout  in  18 15,  and  John 
Grout  to  Moses  French  in  1841.  The  building  now  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Banagan  has  had  a  complicated  history,  of  which  we  will 
only  say  that  after  John  Grout  owned  the  Levi  Bellows  store  he 
sold  enough  land  on  the  west  of  it  to  Nathan  Gere  for  a  shop 
for  George  Gere.  He  was  a  cabinetmaker,  and  built  at  least 
one  sideboard  still  in  existence  in  the  village.  The  shop  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  a  wheelwright's. 

The  Brooks  store  has  the  date  1815,  and  was  first  occupied 
by  Emerson  and  Davis.  It  came  into  ^Ir.  Brooks's  hands  in 
1S34.  Most  of  us  remember  it  as  narrower  than  at  present 
and  a  story  and  a  half  high.  It  has  been  in  every  way  enlarged 
from  its  original  dimensions.  Mr.  Brooks  became  postmaster 
in  1 84 1.  Before  the  railroad  was  built  the  stage  from  Royal- 
ton  used  to  pass  in  the  night.  The  clerk,  on  going  to  bed, 
took  the  mail  bag  to  his  room  over  the  store.  As  the  stage 
entered  the  upper  end  of  the  village  the  driver  blew  his  horn, 
which  waked  the  clerk,  who  seized  the  bag,  opened  the  window, 
and  was  in  readiness  to  exchange  it  for  the  incoming  mail  as 
the  coach  drew  up. 

The  M.  R.  Cone  house  was  built  by  Asa  Richardson,  * 
probably  in  1802,  and  was  the  first  tavern.  It  underwent 
frequent  changes  of  ownership.  The  store  part  and  dance 
hall  seem  to  have  been  built  by  Thomas  Covley  in  1815,  and 

*  Dr.  Dan  Wright  speaks  of  him  as  Capt.  Asa  Richardson. 
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first  had  a  piazza  on  the  east  side  under  the  hall,  with  an 
entrance  on  that  side.  This  addition  was  intended  at  first  for 
a  store,  but  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  tavern.  After  1822  the 
Udalls  owned  both  it  and  the  Pease  hotel,  and  seem  to  have 
kept  tavern  now  in  one  building  and  now  in  the  other.  Our 
oldest  inhabitants  learned  to  dance  in  the  old  hall,  which,  like 
all  tavern  halls  of  the  time,  had  a  raised  step  and  seat  with  a 
cover  running  round  three  sides.  Local  and  traveling  enter- 
tainments were  held  there,  and  the  little  girl  who  went  to  the 
donation  party  saw  an  Indian  show  there,  the  war  whoop  of 
which  she  never  forgot. 

The  history  of  the  land  east  of  the  M.  R.  Cone  lot,  lying 
between  it  and  the  present  C.  M.  Cone  place  and  comprising 
the  sites  of  the  present  hotel  and  Hamilton  house,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  ditficult  to  trace  with  certainty.  Joseph  Dorr, 
who  first  occupied  these  lots,  spent  twenty  years  of  very  active 
life  in  Hartford,  buying,  selling,  mortgaging,  and  trading,  to 
the  multiplication  of  deeds  in  the  records  and  the  distraction 
of  latter-day  searches  of  the  same.  The  original  parcel  of  land 
measured  twenty-two  rods  on  the  highway  and  was  ten  rods 
deep,  Joseph  Dorr  bought  it  of  Roger  Wright  in  July,  1805, 
for  $380.  But  already  two  large  houses  with  barns  and  out- 
buildings were  standing  on  it,  one  owned  and  occupied  by  Dorr 
as  a  house  and  store,  the  other  "  improved,"  the  records  say, 
"  by  Noadiah  Kellogg."  The  next  month  Dorr  mortgaged  this 
land  and  the  buildings  on  it  to  George  Zeigler,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  for  $1122,  and  in  a  year  or  two  discharged  the  mortgage. 
The  house  which  Dorr  himself  possessed  we  take  to  have  been 
the  germ  of  the  Pease  hotel.  There  he  had  a  store  in  1S04, 
and  perhaps  earlier,  and  there  the  first  post  office  was  probably 
kept,  for  Joseph  Dorr  was  the  first  postmaster  in  Hartford, 
and  held  the  office  from  1806  till  1822,  when  he  went  to 
Keene,  N.  H.*  The  other  house  on  the  lot  we  take  to  have 
been  the  one  which  Josiah  Tilden  had  in  mind  as  standing  on 

♦Joseph  Dorr  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  25,  1767.  He  lived  in  Keene,  N.  H., 
where  he  married  Rebecca  Richardson  in  ijgH,  and  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  where  his  mother, 
Abigail  (Iridley,  died  in  1820.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1840,  in  Detroit,  Mich.  This  information 
we  owe  to  George  Lamb,  Cambridgeport.    To  it  Gen.  S.  G.  Griffin,  of  Keene,  adds  that 
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the  site  of  the  Hamilton  house  office,  and  for  anything  that  the 
records  show  it  may  have  been  standing  there  in  1800.  About 
18 10  it  was  the  subject  of  much  trading,  and  the  lot  on  which 
it  stood  is  then  defined  as  being  eleven  rods  on  the  highway 
and  fifteen  rods  deep.  It  passed  from  Dorr  to  Lamphire, 
thence  to  William  Scales,  and  from  him  to  John  Wheelock, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  1S22,  when  Dorr  sold 
the  Pease  farm  to  Bani  Udall,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Eiias 
Lyman,  but  when  and  from  whom  he  bought  it  and  whether 
the  house  was  still  standing  upon  it  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine. 

Mrs.  Alonzo  Nutt,  who  was  a  Kneeland  and  is  now  living  at 
the  Junction  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  says  that  no  house  was 
standing  on  the  Hamilton  lot  when  Elias  Lyman  built  his  brick 
house  in  1828.  Mrs.  Luther  Pease  is  remembered  to  have 
said  that  the  old  Pease  hotel  was  made  of  three  parts,  of  which 
also  it  gave  internal  evidence. 

We  would  offer  the  proposition,  therefore,  that  the  house  on 
the  Hamilton  lot  was  moved  over  and  joined  onto  the  Dorr 
store  sometime  before  1828,  and  perhaps  before  1822.  These, 
with  the  addition  in  front  made  by  Bani  Udall  and  the  change 
in  the  roof  made  by  Luther  Pease,  gave  us  the  Pease  hotel  as 
we  knew  it.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
w^iile  ]Mrs.  Xutt  cannot  remember  a  gambrel-roofed  house 
up-street  standing  back  from  the  road,  she  does  remember  a 
gambrel-roofed  house  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  occupied 
by  Captain  Dorr.  She  thinks  it  did  not  stand  back  from  the 
street. 

Before  going  on  to  the  history  of  the  Hamilton  house  a  story 
about  Bani  LTdall  is  in  place  here. 

Bani  Udall  lived  first  at  the  Center  of  the  Town,  where  he 
bought  Parson  Gross's  house  and  farm  in  iSoS.  He  was  a  very 
profane    and  violent-tempered  man.     His  barn  at  the  Center 

Joseph  Dorr  was  a  druggist  in  Keene,  in  1796  in  business  %\-ith  Gen.  .Amasa  Allen,  and  alone 
in  iSoi.  At  the  centennial  celebration  in  1S53  he  was  toasted  as  the  best  apothecary  Keene 
has  ever  had.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Josiah  Richardson,  and  in  her  right  and  his 
own  he  possessed  a  good  deal  of  real  estate  in  Keene.  In  1804  he  was  captain  of  the 
"Ashuelot  Cavalry,"  and  escorted  Gov.  John  Taylor  Oilman  to  Marlboro  on  his  way  from 
Dartmouth  College  through  Keene  to  Exeter. 
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having  been  destroyed  by  lightning,  he  rebuilt  it  and  defied 
God  to  strike  it  a  second  time.  It  was,  however,  again  burned 
from  the  same  cause,  and  when,  after  moving  to  the  tavern  at 
the  village,  the  lightning  came  near  him  a  third  time  by 
striking  on  the  bank  opposite,  he  is  said  to  have  thought  that 
the  Power  he  invoked  was  indeed  after  him. 

The  Hamilton  house,  the  first  and  still  the  only  brick 
dwelling-house  in  the  village,  was  built  by  Elias  Lyman  in  1828 
for  his   son  Wyllys,  who  was   a  lawyer  and   practised   his  pro- 
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fession  in  the  office  adjoining,  built  at  the  same  time.  The 
head  carpenter  of  the  house  was  the  father  of  Charles  Dana,  of 
West  Lebanon.  Wyllys  Lyman  married  Sarah  Marsh,  of  Wood- 
stock. The  bride's  father  furnished  the  house,  and  there  two 
children  were  born,  Wyllys  and  Susan,  now  Mrs.  Edmunds. 
Senator  Edmnuds's  wife.  The  Lymans  only  occupied  the  house 
five  years,  when  they  moved  to  Burlington.  It  stood  vacant 
several  years,  when  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Willard,  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  father. 
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The  Brooks  house  was  built  by  Joseph  Kneeland  some  time 
after  1804.  Originally  it  had  a  hip  roof  and  no  ell.  Mrs. 
Brooks  could  remember  when  the  front  entry  was  boarded  up 
and  used  as  a  closet  for  pots  and  kettles.  George  E.  Wales, 
lawyer  and  principal  public  man  in  the  village  from  18 12   for 
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many  years,  lived  in  it  between  j8i6  and  1828.  He  kept  a 
negro  servant,  and  black  Sam's  room  is  the  present  bath  room 
in  the  house.  A  little  son  of  Judge  Wales  was  the  first  person 
to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  the  road  to  the  Junction.  Mrs. 
Bailey,  mother  of  Alvin  Bailey,  was  the  second  person.  Little 
Fanny  Wales,  Judge  Wales's  little  daughter,  said  she  was  so 
glad  to  have  some  one  there  to  keep  her  little  brother  company. 
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Mr.  Brooks  bought  the  house  in  1831.  He  altered  the  roof 
to  its  present  shape  and  added  an  ell.  Of  the  family  life 
which  went  on  there  for  more  than  fifty  years  there  are  many 
memories  too  intimate  and  tender  for  present  telling.  They 
may  be  summed  up  in  something  which  Mrs.  Brooks  said  to  the 
present  owners  after  they  had  repaired  and  moved  into  the 
house :  "  I  lived  there  fifty  years,"  she  said.  "  May  you 
live  there  as  long,  and  be  as  happy  !  " 

On  the   site   of  the   present  Jonathan   Bugbee   house   there 
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stood  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  its  first  owner,  Jonathan  Bug- 
bee,  ist,  lived  just  beyond  it,  where  Mrs.  Zerah  Clarke's  house 
ngw  stands.  He  built  the  Zerah  Clarke  house  for  his  son, 
Jonathan,  2d,  and  at  the  same  time  built  the  house  back  of  it, 
which  we  have  known  as  the  Hunter  house,  for  himself  and 
wife.  Jonathan  Bugbee,  2d,  was  a  Universalist,  and  when  he 
heard  what  he  did  not  like  in  church  would  get  up  and  walk 
out.  The  blacksmith  shop  burned,  and  was  rebuilt  on  the 
bank,  near  a  group  of  birch   trees   now  standing.     This  shop 
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also  being  burned,  a  brick  shop  was  built  on  the  first  site,  and 
stood  till  i860,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  Jonathan  Bugbee, 
3d,  built  a  house  there.  The  blacksmith's  shop  was  then 
placed  in  its  present  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the 
bridge.  Until  about  1840  the  Junction  hill  was  much  steeper 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  road  turned  abruptly  by  the  black- 
smith's shop.  This  corner  was  one  of  the  public  places  where 
notices  of  town  meetings  were  posted,  being  designated  by  a 
warning  in  1807  as  the  wash  or  crack  —  word  diiificult  to  make 
out  —  in  the  road  near  J.  Bugbee's.  Mr.  George  Bugbee  thinks 
it  was  about  sixty  years  ago  that  the  great  washout  occurred, 
which  broke  through  from  the  Norwich  road  to  the  river,  and 
changed  both  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  level  of  the  road 
around  that  corner.  Some  one  else  remembers  that  for  some 
time,  while  the  gully  was  being  filled  up,  passers-by  had  to 
drive  in  by  the  Brooks  house  and  go  through  the  back  of  the 
present  J.  W.  French  and  Abbott  lots. 

The  first  owner  of  the  George  Bugbee  lot  was  William 
Arnold,  in  1805.  Its  subsequent  owners  were  Ziba  Hall, 
Horace  Wells,  Joseph  Emerson,  Ira  Wood,  Ora  Wood,  and 
Luther  Pease.  With  it  went  a  tannery  on  the  brook  back  of 
Governor  Pingree's.  This  tannery  and  probably  the  house 
were  built  of  old  growth  pine  timber  cut  on  the  meadow  back 
of  the  main  street  of  the  village.  The  owner  in  1815,  Horace 
Wells,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Horace 
Wells,  born  that  year,  who  is  claimed  to  be  the  real  discoverer  of 
ether  as  an  anesthetic.  He  was  a  dentist  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  died,  and  where  there  is  a  monument  to  him,  com- 
memorating his  achievement.  Of  the  tannery  the  following 
story  is  told  :  Old  Bill  Gates,  from  the  Junction,  one  day 
drove  a  span  of  horses  and  a  wagon  at  full  speed  between  the 
rows  of  vats,  —  a  dare-devil  undertaking. 

The  Clarke  house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  West  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  Gruber,  was  built,  according  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in 
1838,  the  same  year  that  her  own  house  was  built.  A  small 
house  once  stood  between  it  and  the  brook,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which,  near  Mr.  Madden's,  or,  some  say,  a  little  farther 
up  the  present  Norwich  road,  was  a  distillery. 
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Mr.  Clarke  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  while  living  in  the 
house  opposite  —  which  we  have  known  as  the  Huntoon  house 
- —  built  the  house  which  long  bore  his  name.  When  the  cham- 
bers were  iinished  the  family  moved  into  them  and  lived  upstairs 
until  the  rest  of  the  house  was  completed.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  a  fear  of  fire  that  almost  amounted  to  a  mania. 
When  they  commenced  life  in  the  chambers  the  chances  of 
fire  seemed  greater  on  account  of  the  shavings,  chips,  etc., 
inevitably  accumulating  below.  Mr.  Clarke  arranged  ropes  in 
different  places  by  which  descent  might  be  made  in  case  of 
such  a  calamity.  The  Clarkes  had  a  negro  servant.  Black 
Lize,  who  at  times  had  terribly  ugly  fits.  At  such  times  Mr. 
Clarke  used  to  shut  her  up  in  a  small  room  under  the  eaves, 
tying  her,  and  so  confining  her  till  she  came  to  her  senses  and 
resumed  her  usual  behavior. 

There  were  three  children,  Julia,  Mary,  and  Henry.  Julia 
married,  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  died  there  of  yellow  fever. 
Henry  is  described  as  a  very  large,  handsome  man.  He  be- 
came a  partner  in  a  clothing  firm  in  New  York.  He  made 
twenty-five  trips  to  Europe,  and  used  to  say  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  get  ready  and  go  to  F.urope  than  to  come  to  Vermont. 
He  did  come,  though,  and  used  to  bring  his  mother  and  sisters 
beautiful  gifts.  The  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  failed, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  poverty  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.  Mary  is  still  living,  a  widow,  near  Philadel- 
phia. Poor  Mrs.  Clarke  stood  one  day  warming  her  back  by 
the  stove,  when,  in  some  unknown  way,  her  clothing  took  fire, 
and  soon,  to  her  horror,  she  became  aware  that  her  lifelong 
fear  and  terror  was  upon  her.  Remembering  a  large  tub  of 
water  which  always  stood  in  the  yard,  she  desperately  fled  to  it 
and  plunged  in,  but  was  burned  so  badly  as  to  live  but  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Clarke  survived  her  by  some  years,  living  in  the 
same  house  and  having  a  housekeeper.  The  house  was  after- 
wards owned  by  George  Tarbell.  It  is  now  owned  by  Thomas 
West. 

The  old  Huntoon  house,  which  stood  opposite  Governor 
Pingree's  and  the  Clarke  house,  was  built  soon  after  1S09,  by 
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Dr.  Dan  Wright.*  He  sold  it  in  iSi  i  to  Phineas  Parkhurst,  Jr., 
Lebanon,  and  he  sold  it  to  Erastus  Clarke  in  1815.  A  Dr. 
Hunter  at  one  time  lived  in  it.  Later,  Dr.  Brown  lived  there. f 
Dr.  Brown  had  a  church-going  dog,  Jack,  who,  rain  or  shine, 
habitually  trotted  up  the  street  to  church. 

Mr.  White's  old  house,  or  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  seems 
to  have  been  deeded  by  Joseph  Dorr  to  Samuel  Dorr  in  1822, 
and  some  one  has  remembered  that  a  Captain  Dorr,  perhaps 
Samuel,  lived  there,  who  was  a  great  hunter.  Was  it  this  Mr. 
Dorr,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ring  the  church  bell,  but  who,  in- 
stead of  ringing  it,  struck  it  with  a  hammer  and  cracked  it  ? 
Levi  Pease,  a  son  of  Walter  Pease,  who  was  born  in  the  Dorr 
house  in  January,  1824,  says  the  Dorr  house  stood  on  the  hill 
near  where  Charles  Pease  built  his  house. 

About  18 1 2,  and  for  some  time  later,  a  schoolhouse  stood 
halfway  between  the  village  and  Point,  just  this  side  of  the 
cemetery.  There  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  some  of  our 
older  citizens  went  to  school,  coming  home  hungry  with  the 
walk  and  eager  to  make  a  raid  on  their  mother's  pantry.  A 
later  schoolhouse,  painted  red,  stood  on  the  site  of  Dr.  Goss's 
house.  There  the  husband  of  one  of  our  members  went  to 
school,  and  took  part  in  a  fray  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows  :  A  boy  threw  a  doughnut  in  the  schoolhouse  dur- 
ing school  hours  ;  the  teacher  attempted  to  seize  and  punish 
the  boy ;  boy  ran  and  teacher  after  him,  round  and  round  the 
room,  till  another  boy  put  out  his  foot  and  tripped  the  teacher 
up,  whereupon  the  whole  school  jumped  on  top  of  the  teacher; 
and  the  doughnut  thrower  was  retired  for  a  season  to  take  a 
course  in  blacksmithing  under  his  father's  instruction. 

Ill  the  door  of  this  schoolhouse  was  a  knothole,  and  there 
one  of  the  little  boys  of  the  village,  too  young  to  go  to  school, 
used  to  peep  and  watch  the  children  inside.  One  day  he 
leaned  as  well  as  peeped,  and,  the  door  suddenly  opening,  he 
fell  sprawling  in. 

*  Dr.  Dan  Wright's  diploma  from  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  is  dated  1S13,  though 
he  was  practising  medicine  in  Hartford  as  early  as  1805.  Besides  the  Huntoon  house,  he 
also  lived  at  one  time  in  Nathan  Gere's  house. 

t  The  medicine  drawers  which  all  these  doctors  may  have  used  are  still  used  at  the 
drug  store. 
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The  Bailey  house  was  for  many  years  the  Roger  Marsh 
house.  One  of  our  older  citizens  remembers  scaring  Roger 
Marsh's  sheep  as  a  child,  and  being  scared  himself  by  having 
Roger  Marsh  wave  his  long  arms  at  him  and  threaten  him  in 
a  terrible  voice. 

There  are  many  more  recollections  of  the  Snow  house,  which 
stood  a  little  below  the  Bailey  house  toward  the  Junction  on 
the  same  side  of  the  road.  Who  built  this  house  we  do  not 
know.  Levi  Pease  says  it  was  on  the  Grout  farm,  and  that  at 
Mr.  Grout's  death  Mr.  Snow  bought  it.  Walter  Pease  once 
lived  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  his  father,  Edward,  moved 
from  Brooktield  and  lived  in  the  lower  part. 

The  house  stood  where  David  Huse's  house  now  stands.  A 
few  of  the  maple  trees  which  were  in  front  of  it  are  still  stand- 
ing, as  also  its  barn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  now  the 
Watson  barn. 

Mr.  Snow  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  and  for  many  years  before 
his  death  was  slightly  insane.  His  was  a  perfectly  harmless 
form  of  dementia,  showing  itself  only  in  peculiar  ideas.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  very  fond  of  children,  and  Mr.  Snow 
would  spend  winter  evenings  popping  corn  and  tying  up  little 
bags  of  corn  and  apples  to  distribute  among  the  children  on 
the  street.  He  would  beg  children  to  come  and  visit  his  wife 
and  himself,  and  at  supper  always  sat  sidewise  by  the  table 
with  his  hat  on.  Mrs.  Snow  was  a  small  woman,  very  thin 
and  in  poor  health,  her  malady  assuming  a  peculiar  form  of 
sick  headache,  the  cause  of  which  completely  battled  the  doctors 
of  the  time.  She  was  a  perfect  housekeeper,  very  neat  and  an 
excellent  cook.  Mrs.  Snow's  mother,  Mrs.  Ham,  lived  with 
them,  a  quaint  old  lady,  very  fond  of  tea  drinking  with  her 
neighbors.  She  would  drink  one  cup  and  politely  remark  that 
it  tasted  "  so  moreish  "  she  would  have  another,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  six  or  seven  cups  had  been  absorbed.  The  house 
was  a  long  house  with  a  basement,  and  was  entered  from  the 
end,  instead  of  having  a  door  in  front  as  is  usual.  Inside  there 
was  no  paint,  the  rooms  being  finished  with  different  kinds  of 
wood   in   their  natural  state,  which   Mrs.   Snow   kept   shining 
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with  cleanliness.  Mrs.  Snow  was  very  thrifty.  She  never 
bought  any  pins,  keeping  herself  supplied  by  picking  up  every 
one  she  saw.  After  her  death  boxes  full  were  found  in  the 
house,  which  she  had  collected.  In  the  barn  Mr.  Snow  kept 
a  pair  of  fat  horses  which  he  never  used  or  allowed  any  one  to 
see.  He  grew  more  particular  about  this  as  his  mind  failed, 
and  he  finally  built  a  lane  from  the  barn  to  the  river,  fencing 
both  sides  so  high  that  no  one  could  see  over,  and  all  the  ex- 
ercise the  horses  had  was  to  walk  through  this  lane  to  the 
river  for  water.  They  eventually  became  so  fat  and  helpless 
that  it  was  necessary  to  kill  them. 

Another  authority  denies  both  the  lane  and  the  slaughter, 
and  says  that  Mr.  Snow  had  a  sort  of  training  ground  on  the 
meadow,  where  the  horses  went  through  various  evolutions 
which  he  had  taught  them,  and  that  after  his  death  they  were 
sold  to  Asa  Barron,  of  White  River  Junction. 

Mr.  Snow  took  his  own  life  by  hanging,  and  in  due  time 
Mrs.  Snow  married  again,  her  second  venture  being  a  man 
from  Lebanon  named  Benson,  whose  first  wife  had  also  put  an 
end  to  existence  in  the  same  gruesome  manner.  Possibly  this 
coincidence  proved  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  We 
have  been  told  that  they  sold  the  Snow  house  to  Mr.  Bailey 
and  removed  to  Barre. 

There  was  a  bridge  across  White  River  early  as  1795.  This 
was  a  toll  bridge,  and  the  little  house  still  standing  at  the  north 
end  has  a  very  early,  though  unknown,  date.  To  escape 
paying  toll,  a  fordway  under  the  bridge  was  much  patronized, 
as  well  as  a  crossing  on  the  ice  above  the  dam.  In  March, 
1805,  Major  David  Wright  acted  for  the  bridge  corporation  in 
trying  to  stop  up  this  fordway  and  crossing ;  to  which  the 
town  replied  "  that  if  said  Corporation  would  set  their  gate 
open  free  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  so  that  they 
may  cross  either  way  clear  of  expense,  that  the  said  Corpora- 
tion may  stop  the  above  mentioned  roads  at  their  expense  and 
keep  them  stopt  so  long  as  they  keep  their  gate  on  the  bridge 
open,  and  no  longer." 

This  bridge   went   out   in    1S15.      In  1S16  a  new  bridge  was 
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built,  which  was  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  1S33.  Its  successor 
was  not  completed  till  1S36.  It  is  to  this  period  that  several 
stories  belong  of  the  difficulties  in  crossing  by  ford  and  ferry. 
In  those  days  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
village  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  —  the  Tildens,  the 
Kneelands,  and  Harriet  Willard.  The  ferryman  went  to  bed 
at  nine  o'clock,  and,  if  any  festivity  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  was  prolonged  beyond  that  hour,  the  beaux  of  the  village 
had  two  alternatives   before  them,  either  to  wake  the  ferryman 
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and  bribe  him   to  carry  the  young  ladies  across  or  to  tind  a 
boat  and  row  the  girls  over  themselves. 

On  one  occasion  Harvey  Tracy  and  a  neighbor  from  the 
south  side  drove  to  church  at  Hartford  village,  crossing  by  the 
ferry.  When  they  were  ready  to  return,  probably  late  in  the 
afternoon  after  the  second  service,  the  river  had  frozen  so  that 
the  ferry  could  not  run.  Mr.  Tracy  whipped  up  his  horse  and 
drove  across  on  the  thin  ice,  it  bending  and  swaying  beneath 
him,  and  his  neighbor  followed  after,  both  reaching  the  opposite 
bank  in  safety. 
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On  a  certain  summer  Sunday  two  of  Josiah  Tilden's  daugh- 
ters started  to  cross  by  the  ferry  to  church.  By  some  accident 
the  boat  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  ferryman,  aided  by  a 
strong  breeze  blowing  down  the  river,  and  perhaps  further 
assisted  by  the  wide  silk  skirts  of  the  girls,  which  filled  up 
like  balloons  around  them.  Captain  Tilden,  standing  in  his 
north  doorway,  saw  what  was  happening  and  shouted  to  his 
daughters  to  sit  down,  but  they,  frightened  and  unheeding, 
continued  to  make  sail  down  stream.  The  boat  finally  caught 
on  the  dam  without  going  over. 

A  number  of  houses  still  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  come  very  near  1800  in  date.  The  Clifford  house,  the 
house  occupied  by  Peter  Terrill,  and  Mrs.  George  Pease's 
house,  east  of  the  woolen  factory  storehouse,  all  probably  belong 
before  1810.  On  the  site  of  the  Hartford  Woolen  Factory 
storehouse,  or  just  west  of  it,  stood  the  Kneeland  house,  a 
house  pretty  well  up  on  the  slope,  so  that  a  number  of  steps 
led  up  to  its  front  door.  Of  this  house  and  its  inhabitants 
Mrs.  Nutt  has  a  number  of  stories. 

Joseph  Kneeland  came  to  town  before  1804,  but  Edward 
Kneeland,  his  son,  Mrs.  Nutt's  father,  came  in  1810,  from 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  a  little 
boy,  twenty  months  old,  and  twin  girls,  three  months  old.  They 
came  with  two  horses  hitched  tandem.  Their  goods  came  up 
the  Connecticut  in  a  boat.  They  brought  with  them  two  slaves, 
given  Mrs.  Kneeland  by  her  father.  The  slaves'  names  were 
Hannah  and  John.  On  the  way  up  from  Connecticut,  the 
family  one  day  camped  under  a  tree  and  sent  the  slave  Han- 
nah to  a  neighboring  house  to  ask  for  milk  for  the  babies. 
The  people  in  the  house,  thinking  the  babies  were  black  babies, 
came  trooping  down  to  see  them. 

Edward  Kneeland  lived  in  the  house  on  the  site  of  the  store- 
house until  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  was  built  in  1846- 
48,  when  the  house  was  destroyed  by  rocks  blasted  out  of 
the  roadbed.  A  large  fragment  of  rock  broke  through  the 
roof  and  went  down  to  the  cellar.  No  one  was  injured,  but 
Mr.  Kneeland  moved  his  family  out  that  day.     The  cause  of 
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this  disaster  and  other  adversities  which  befell  the  family  was 
attributed  to  a  looking-glass  which  Mrs.  Kneeland  had  from 
her  father.  Slave  Hannah  left  the  parlor  door  open,  the 
rooster  came  in,  saw,  as  he  supposed,  his  opponent  in  the  glass, 
and,  in  attempting  to  fight  him,  broke  the  glass. 

Rocks  thrown  out  by  the  railroad  blasts  were  carried  as  far 
as  across  the  river.  Two,  at  least,  struck  the  Brooks  house, 
one  breaking  through  the  roof  of  the  main  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  other  falling  heavily  on  the  ell. 

Mr.  Kneeland  had  a  carpenter's  shop  in  the  house  at  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge,  where,  by  the  way,  a  store  had  early 
been  kept.  He  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  was  wont  to 
entertain  them  in  his  shop  with  blocks  and  shavings.  One  day 
little  Ann  Sturtevant  —  our  Mrs.  Bradley  —  was  missing,  and 
after  searching  for  her  everywhere  her  mother  found  her  fast 
asleep  in  a  box  of  shavings  in  Mr.  Kneeland's  shop. 

The  Sturtevants  lived  in  the  house  opposite  the  fork  shop, 
then  a  woolen  mill.  One  day  Mrs.  Sturtevant  put  her  knitting 
in  her  pocket  and  started  over  the  river  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  some  friend.  As  she  passed  the  toll  house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  her  ball  of  yarn  fell  out  upon  the  ground. 
Deacon  Clark,  who  kept  the  toil  house,  saw  it,  and  picked  it 
up  to  give  to  her.  As  she  walked  he  wound,  Init  so  quickly 
did  she  walk  that  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  before  he 
could  overtake  her.  Then  he  said:  "Mrs.  Sturtevant,  I've 
heard  of  women's  spinning  street  yarn,  but  I  never  expected  to 
wind  up  the  ball !  " 

One  stormy  day  a  party  of  disorderly  Dartmouth  students 
undertook  to  pass  the  bridge  without  paying  toll,  and,  when 
Deacon  Clark  stopped  them,  threvv^  a  five-dollar  bill  into  the 
mud.  He  picked  it  up,  went  into  the  house,  and  changed  it 
with  as  many  small  silver  and  copper  pieces  as  he  had,  which 
he  also  threw  into  the  mud  for  the  boys  to  pick  out  at  their 
leisure. 

The  gristmill  and  sawmill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  had 
the  same  situation  which  they  had  at  the  time  they  were  burned 
in  1886,  the  sawmill  being  almost  over   the   crest  of  the  dam, 
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and  the  gristmill  just  belort'  it,  close  to  the  river.  The  oil- 
mill  stood  below  the  gristmill,  and  was  afterwards  joined  to 
the  gristmill  at  the  north  end,  so  that  the  road  went  under  it. 
The  road  went  close  to  these  mills,  much  nearer  the  river  than 
at  present,  and  the  site  of  the  present  road  and  Bugbee  prem- 
ises was  a  log  yard,  the  logs  being  unloaded  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street  above,  opposite  the  M.  R.  Cone  and  hotel  lots, 
and  rolled  down  the  bank.  A  house,  known  as  the  mill  house, 
and    which   Mr.   Gates  has   recently  moved   nearer   the  bank. 


OLD    COXroX    FACXiiRV. 

USED    AS   CHAIR    FACTORY. 


Stood  west  of  the  sawmill,  and  is  probably  of  early  date, 
though  the  first  mention  of  it  we  find  in  the  records  is  in  1822. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  mills  were  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  fork  factory,  bearing  dates  between  1803  and  1810, —  a 
sawmill  first,  then  a  fulling-mill,  then  a  cardinji-mill.  In  1S23 
Elias  Lyman  built  the  cotton  factory  at  the  southeast  end  of 
the  bridge  and  the  boarding  house  long  known  as  the  "yellow 
house."  The  cotton  to  be  manufactured  in  this  mill  was  brought 
by  boat  up  the  Connecticut,  and  thence  up  the  White  River  to 
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the  lower  side  of  the  factory,  which  indicates  either  more  water 
in  the  river  then  than  now  or  a  different  course  for  the  current. 
A  sample  of  the  cotton  cloth  made  in  this  mill  has  been  given 
to  the  Library.  Part  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  mill  is  still 
in  existence. 

The  story  of  Elias  Lyman's  energetic  life  should  center  at 
the  Point,  where  he  lived  and  where  his  business  career  in 
this  region  began  ;  but  he  also  took  no  small  part  in  giving 
shape  and  character  to  Hartford  village.  He  impressed  him 
self  deeply  upon  its  outward  appearance  in  the  two  substantial 
houses  which  still  testify  to  his  thoroughness  and  taste,  and 
also  upon  the  town  records,  where  his  name,  we  would  venture 
to  say,  appears  oftener  than  any  other  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  century.  His  place  is  in  the  fore-front  of  the  men  who, 
for  three  generations,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  village's 
being,  who  have  planned  and  labored,  built  mills,  worked  on 
the  dam,  and  wrung  out  of  the  water  power  a  living  for  us  all, 
—  a  man  who,  in  his  old  age,  thought  nothing  of  driving  up 
from  his  house  at  the  Point  to  Royalton,  twenty  miles,  before 
breakfast. 

In  1850  three  houses  stood  on  the  bank  opposite  the  hotel, 
two  dwelling-houses  and  a  wholesale  liquor  store.  In  one  of 
these  General  Nichols  kept  post  office.  It  was  also  at  one  time 
Judge  Wales's  office.  It  now  stands  behind  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Gruber.  The  other  dwelling-house  is  now  on  Summer 
Street,  occupied  by  Mr.  Olmstead.  'J'he  liquor  store  was  taken 
down.  The  germ  of  the  present  harness  shop  on  the  bank  was 
an  old  store,  occupied  by  George  Tarbell  as  a  tin  shop.  The 
shop  known  as  the  Benjamin  Button  harness  shop  formerly 
stood  in  Morris  Cone's  yard,  and  then  on  the  west  side  of  the 
M.  R.  Cone  lot.      It  has  an  ancient  history,  but  unknown. 

One  other  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  dating 
between  1840  and  1850,  is  the  one  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Isaac  Gates. 

Up  to  i860  there  were  no  houses  on  Summer  Street. 
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COLLECTION    OF    RELICS   AT 
THE    LIBRARY. 

In  consequence  of  the  interest  awakened  in  old  times  in 
Hartford  there  has  been  begun  at  the  Library  a  collection  of 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  early  history  of  the  town.  Among 
the  articles  so  far  given  or  loaned  should  be  mentioned : 

The  Wright  gun. 

Dr.  Dan  Wright's  account  book. 

The  Newton  gun. 

Newton  china,  twelve  pieces. 

Cone  china,  four  pieces. 

Pink  washbowl. 

Morris  Cone's  shears. 

Statutes  of  Vermont,  First  Revision,  that  of  1787. 

Book  belonging  to  Joseph  Dorr,  with  Melvin  Dorr's  name, 
1797. 

Pewter  Communion  plate  used  in  Dothan  church. 

Records  of  Dothan  church  (in  hands  of  Congregational 
church    clerk). 
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L'ENVOl. 

And  now  the  room's  deserted,  sad  and  still, 

The  phantoms  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will  ; 

No  more  they're  summoned  at  the  club's  dictation, 

They're  off  upon  their  annual  vacation. 

One  song  bird,  with  her  mate,  anon  alights. 

And  all  the  air  with  melody  delights. 

'  Twould  seem  the  very  walls  must  drink  it  in 

And  ring  harmonious,  like  a  violin. 

Let's  hope  that  when  again  we  meet,  the  air 

Will  be  surcharged  with  harmony  so  rare 

The  ties  that  bind  us  shall  be  closer  tied 

And  all  our  usual  joys  be  multiplied. 

And  should  there  be,  despite  our  wish  or  prayer, 

Found  here  and  there,  perchance,  a  vacant  chair. 

We'll  know  familiar  spirits  linger  near  — 

"Though  lost  to  sight,  yet  still  to  memory  dear." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  number  of  The  Old  and  The  New  appeared 
in  December,  1899,  and  was  gotten  up  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Lord, 
Mrs.  E.  Morris,  Miss  C.  M.  Newton,  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Living- 
ston. It  contained  matter  relating  to  the  history  and  the 
existing  state  of  the  church.  It  was  illustrated,  and  con- 
tained advertisements.  Its  successful  sale  enriched  the 
proceeds  of  the  Annual  Fair.  The  edition  of  three  hun- 
dred copies  has  been  long  since  exhausted. 

The  Old  and  The  New,  No.  2,  was  issued  in  the  summer 
of  1901  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Reading  Club. 
In  addition  to  the  programs  of  the  club  for  eight  years,  it 
contained  the  substance  of  a  certain  Hartford  Afternoon 
at  the  club,  at  which  each  member  told  some  fact  or  story, 
not  previously  printed,  concerning  the  history  of  Hartford. 
It  contained  pictures  of  people  and  localities  of  an  early 
date,  and  a  map  of  the  village,  made  from  the  town  records, 
as  it  was  from  1800  to  1830.    It  was  privately  printed. 

The  present  issue  of  the  magazine  contains  a  history  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Second  Congregational  Society,  an 
account  of  the  recent  incorporation  of  Church  and  Society 
into  one  body,  and  a  record  of  what  all  the  institutions  and 
enterprises  in  the  village  are  doing  today.  The  edition 
numbers  five  hundred  copies. 


EDITORIALS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  admirable  example  of  our  prede- 
cessors, who  recorded  the  traditions  and  happenings  of 
former  years  in  The  Old  and  The  New,  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
we  add  herewith  a  third  number  which  will  supplement 
"The  Old"  and  bring  "The  New"  up  to  date.  Let  the 
annals  of  our  community  be  recorded  from  time  to  time  and 
handed  down  to  posterity. 


The  Church  is  the  chief  agency  in  our  midst  which  works 
directly  and  purposely  for  the  higher  life  of  the  community, 
and  as  such  should  fill  the  largest  space  in  any  record  of 
that  life;  but  the  Church  today,  as  seldom  before,  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  other  agencies  contributing  to  the  same 
end.  The  Church  and  the  School  have  always  gone  together 
in  New  England.  Now  the  Church  welcomes  the  Library, 
the  Woman's  Club,  the  Village  Improvement  Association, 
and  the  secret  orders,  as  increasing  intelligence,  civic  con- 
sciousness, and  brotherlv  feeling. 


Hartford  is  strong  socially.  Besides  the  hospitalitv  of 
the  homes,  there  is  frequent  entertaining  by  the  several 
organizations,  often  for  money,  but  often  also,  free,  for 
mere  pleasure  and  good  fellowship.  Public  spirit,  interest  in 
the  common  good,  the  will  to  abound  or  be  abased  for  the 
general  well-being,  have  largely  subordinated  individual 
differences  of  fortune  and  opportunity.  The  inhabitants 
work  and  play  together  in  a  manner  which  approaches  the 
Socialistic  ideal,  or  the  spirit  and  practise  of  the  early 
church. 


The  village  has  excellent  educational  advantages:  a  well- 
taught  and  ably-superintended  school,  in  a  modern,  new, 
brick  school-house;  a  free  library  and  reading-room;  a 
working  literary  club;  and  the  privilege  of  hearing,  both 
at  the  Library  and  in  the  Church,  much  tirst-class  public 
speaking  and  good  music. 


Hartford  is  blest  with  a  fair  degree  of  the  material  pros- 
perity without  which  little  intellectual  or  spiritual  uplift 
is  possible.  Church,  school,  library,  and  club  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  successful  men  whose 
business  or  whose  homes  are  here.  Besides  its  own  enter- 
prises, the  village  shares  the  prosperity  of  the  Town  of 
Hartford  and  of  the  village  of  White  River  Junction  near- 
by. The  business  status  of  the  locality  is  indicated  in  the 
advertisements  appended  to  these  pages,  which,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible,  have  been  made  to  include  all  undertakings 
worthv  of  mention. 


To  some  the  smallness  of  Hartford  seems  a  reason  for 
finding  it  dull.  Xot  more  than  a  hundred  dwellings  and  five 
hundred  inhalntants — "Lord,  thou  gavest  me  only  one 
talent!" — but  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  it,  of  aspiration  for 
making  the  most  of  such  opportunities  as  it  has,  and  of 
such  people  as  are  in  it,  that  fills  the  lives  of  those  who  yield 
to  that  S])irit  full  to  overflowing.    To  such 

It's  a  \'cry  gocxl  town  to  li\-e  in, 
To  lo\e  and  to  get  iinil  to  gi\'e  in; 
Ami  for  problems  and  jjuzzles 

and  work  of  one's  own 
It's  as  much  of  a  town  as  ever  was  known. 


THE  SECOND  SOCIETY. 

A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church,  Jan.  7,  1909. 

The  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Hartford  was 
formed  in  the  small  house  which  stands  in  E.  L.  Ingalls' 
back  yard.  This  once  stood  on  the  bank  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  There  Phineas  Kimball  lived  and  kept  post-office 
from  1827  to  1832,  and  it  was  with  Phineas  Kimball  that 
"the  Gentlemen  favorable  to  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house in  the  vicinity  of  White  River  Village"  held  their 
preliminarv  meetings  in  the  month  of  November,  1827, 
at  which  thev  discussed  plans  and  ways  and  means,  and 
formed  a  new  Society,  which  they  called  the  Congregational 
Society  of  White  River  Village,  afterwards  the  Second 
Congregational  Society  of  Hartford,  Vermont. 

We  know  the  names  and  something  about  most  of  the 
men  who  were  present  at  these  first  meetings.  They  were 
George  E.  Wales,  Member  of  Congress;  John  Strong,  miller 
at  Centerville,  who  had  been  a  year  or  two  at  Dartmotith; 
Harvey  Freegrace  Leavitt,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  lawyer, 
but  about  to  enter  the  ministry;  Elias  Lyman  from  the 
Point,  owner  of  Lyman's  Bridge  and  the  new  cotton  mill 
across  the  river;  Wyllys  Lyman,  his  son,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  and  the  Harvard  Law  School;  John  Grout,  merchant; 
Zerah  Brooks,  farmer  and  mill-owner  at  Christian  street; 
David  Trumbull,  mill-owner;  and  Phineas  Kimball,  a  for- 
mer lessee  of  the  hotel,  and  now  post-master.  Whoever 
else  mav  have  been  present,  these  are  the  men  who  took  an 
active  part,  discussed  methods  of  procedure,  circulated  a 
subscription  paper,  and  by  the  third  meeting  were  ready 
with  a  plan  and  a  recommendation  for  the  site  of  the  new 
building,  namely,  that  it  be  fifty  by  seventy  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, be  divided  into  eighty  slips,  each  slip  to  be  sold  for 
fiftv  dollars,  to  meet  the  estimated  expense  of  four  thousand 


dollars  for  site  and  Vniilding,  and  that  it  be  situated  at  the 
west  end  of  the  village. 

On  December  3rd  the  Society  meetings  began  to  be  held 
at  the  school-house.  This  stood  where  G.  H.  Watson's 
house  now  stands.  It  was  painted  red,  and  the  long  wooden 
benches  and  desks  were  ranged  around  three  sides  of  the 
room,  on  a  platform.  The  meeting  was  warned  for  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  may  imagine  the  ])lan  or 
plans  for  the  new  church  being  spread  out  on  a  desk  and 
studied  in  the  fading  daylight  or  illuminated  by  a  candle 
which  some  thoughtful  citizen  may  have  brought.  Various 
modifications  of  the  proposed  plan  were  discussed.  Where 
should  the  pulpit  be,  at  the  end  or  the  side?  And  the  site? 
There  was  a  lingering  preference  for  Udall's  Corner,  on 
Elias  Lyman's  land,  west  of  the  brick  house  which  he  was 
building  for  his  son  Wyllys  (the  present  Hazen  house). 
Elias  Lvman  himself  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  corner  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village,  where  the  hay  scales  stood  and 
near  the  school-house.  The  third  site  was  that  which  the 
committee  recommended,  at  the  west  end  of  the  village. 
Another  question  was  the  material  for  the  structure,  brick  or 
wood.  Elias  Lvman  built  of  brick,  and  brick  was  to  be  had 
near-bv.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  meeting-houses  in  the 
vicinitv  were  of  wood,  and  old  growth  pine  was  plenty. 
Finally,  should  the  meeting-house  be  contracted,  or  built 
bv  the  day,  and  should  Jedediah  Dana  of  Lebanon  do  the 
work?  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  upon  the  brick  house 
already  referred  to. 

Phineas  Kimball,  W\'llvs  Lvman,  and  Harvev  Leavitt 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  code  of  By-laws  for 
the  regulation  and  government  of  the  new  society. 

On  Christmas  Day  at  six  p.  m.  occurred  the  meeting 
adjourned  from  three  weeks  before,  the  fifth  so  far  held. 
Elias  Lyman  presided.  Phineas  Kimball,  as  chairman  of 
the  By-laws  committee,  stood  u]),  I  suppose,  by  the  teacher's 
desk  and  read  ofT  by  candle-light.  Article  No.  1,  Article 
No.   2,   etc.      It  had  been  previously  provided  that  only 


subscribers  might  vote,  although  others  could  make  re- 
marks and  propose  amendments.  Article  by  article  was 
listened  to,  discussed,  and  voted  upon  by  the  men  on  the 
benches,  their  keen  Yankee  faces  earnest  and  attentive  in 
the  fireHght.  The  price  of  the  slips  was  fixed  at  forty  dol- 
lars, and  it  was  agreed  that  three-fourths  of  the  necessary 
amount  must  be  subscribed  before  beginning  to  build. 

The  next  week,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  Book  of 
By-laws  was  opened  and  twenty  minutes  time  given  for 
circulating  it.  Fifty-eight  of  the  eighty  shps  were  then 
subscribed  for,  and  we  have  the  autographs  of  forty-two 
of  Hartford's  heads  of  famihes  of  that  day.  One  woman's 
name  appears,  Nancy  Gere.  She  was  Nathan  Gere's  widow. 
Query:  was  she  present,  and  did  she  vote?  Officers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year:  Harvey  Leavitt  to  be  clerk; 
John  Grout,  treasurer;  John  Grout,  David  Trumbull,  John 
Strong,  Phineas  Kimball,  and  Zerah  Brooks,  Prudential 
Committee;  Bani  Udall,  collector.  He  was  the  hotel- 
keeper,  and  the  new  church  afterwards  disciphned  him  for 
profanity  and  an  ungoverned  temper.  The  Second  Society 
was  now  fairly  launched,  but  it  was  not  until  February  4, 
at  the  eighth  meeting,  that  the  building  project  got  under 
way.  At  that  meeting  Wyllys  Lyman  presided,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father.  It  was  then  voted  unanimously  that 
the  meeting-house  be  built  of  wood.  Also  that  the  pulpit 
be  located  at  the  remote  end  of  the  building  from  the  door. 
Also  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  to  contract  for  the  building  of 
the  meeting-house,  or  to  buy  materials  for  same,  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  build  it  by  the  day  or  the  job,  as  they 
saw  fit.  Also  that  the  Prudential  Committee  have  discre- 
tionary powers  to  vary  plan  1  heretofore  adopted,  so  as  to 
conform  in  part  or  whole  to  plan  2.  Finally  the  meeting 
was  dissolved.  Thereupon  the  committee,  with  John 
Grout  as  its  chairman,  speedily  got  to  work  and  the  meet- 
ing-house was  finished  within  ten  months.  John  Grout  is 
credited  with  giving  it  the  dimensions  which  it  has;   others 
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would  have  made  it  smaller.  Jedediah  Dana,  of  Lebanon, 
father  of  Charles  H.  Dana,  was  its  builder,  and  gave  to  it 
the  same  fine  proportions,  thorough  workmanship,  and 
style  of  ornament  as  to  the  Lyman,  now  the  Hazen,  brick 
house.  The  meeting-house  had  a  tower  and  a  belfry,  as 
had  also  the  Lebanon  meeting-house  which  was  built  the 
same  year.  In  the  main,  the  exterior  was  the  same  as  it  is 
now.  Inside  it  had  plain  plastered  walls,  a  double  row  of 
slips  in  the  centre,  wall  slips,  side  slips  up  in  front,  and  two 
aisles.  Unlike  the  other  churches  in  the  region,  old  and 
new,  it  had  a  gallery  only  at  the  rear  of  the  audience  room, 
not  on  three  sides.  Under  the  gallery  was  the  entry.  The 
meeting-house  seated  four  hundred  persons.  Where  the 
materials  came  from  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  floor- 
timbers  are  solid  old  growth  pine,  fifty  feet  long.  Perhaps 
they  were  cut  on  the  spot,  for  in  the  cellar  there  still  re- 
mains the  stump  of  a  large  pine. 

Such  as  it  was,  in  all  its  newness,  the  church  was  finished 
by  the  time  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  on  Christmas  Day,  1828,  at  four  p.  m.  in  the  school- 
house.  Zerah  Brooks  was  moderator,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Society  were  reelected  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
voted  to  amend  the  By-laws  so  that  the  price  of  the  slips 
should  be  fifty-two  instead  of  forty  dollars,  and  the  date 
of  the  sale  of  slips  was  fixed  for  January  1,  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Thursday,  January  8,  was  agreed  upon  as 
the  date  for  dedicating  "our  Meeting-House"  "to  the  re- 
ligious worship  and  service  of  Almighty  God,"  and  Harvey 
Freegrace  Leavitt,  Wyllys  Lyman,  and  John  Grout  were 
the  committee  "to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  and 
arrangements  for  our  dedication."  Elias  Lyman,  J.  C. 
Brooks,  and  H.  F.  Leavitt  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society.  J.  C.  Brooks  was 
Zerah  Brooks's  son  and  David  Trumbull's  son-in-law.  He 
was  in  the  em|)loy  of  Davis  and  Emerson,  store-keepers. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  agreeable  sensations  the 
members  of  the  Society  met  at  their  new  ineeting-house  on 
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New  Year's  morning  to  sell  the  slips.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  any  gathering  had  been  held  there,  and  no  dovibt  a 
general  congratulation  ensued.  The  meeting  came  to 
order,  and  as  the  first  step  the  Prudential  Committee  was 
authorized  to  fix  on  a  slip  for  "our  minister"  to-be,  and 
the  Prudential  Committee  fixed  upon  slip  1,  which  was  the 
front  side  slip  at  the  east  of  the  pul])it.  Then  someone  got 
up  and  spoke  somewhat  as  follows:  "That  whereas  we  con- 
sider it  all  times  desirable  in  the  formation  of  a  religiotis 
society  to  take  every  prudent  measure,  to  give  it  strength 
and  permanency,  and  whereas  from  the  relative  situation 
and  location  of  this  and  the  North  Religious  Society  in 
Hartford,  we  decree  that  a  Union  of  the  two  would  prove 
mutuallv  and  highly  beneficial,  and  will  sooner  or  later 
take  place,  wherefore  we  move  that  this  Society  most 
respectfully  and  cordially  invite  the  North  Church  and 
Congregation  to  meet  and  unite  with  us  in  our  new  meeting- 
house in  religious  worship  as  one  Society."  This  was  unani- 
mously voted;  John  Grout,  Wyllys  Lyman,  and  Harvey 
Leavitt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  it  into  effect; 
and  the  sale  of  the  slips  was  deferred  until  Friday,  Jan.  9, 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  give  the  members 
of  the  North  Society  an  opportunity  to  bid,  if  they  should 
agree  to  the  proposed  union. 

Who,  we  wonder,  was  the  advance  guard  to  carry  the 
news  up  Church  Hill?  Rumor  doubtless  was  busy  in  North 
Hartford  for  the  next  two  days,  and  by  Sunday,  when  the 
congregation  at  the  North  Church  went  over  to  Hezekiah 
Hazen's  for  its  nooning,  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  woiild 
be  the  proposed  union.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  it  had 
a  single  advocate.  Hard  as  it  was  to  furnish  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Browne  with  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  "God's  Barn,"  as  the  North  Church  edifice  has 
been  called,  was  dear  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
worship  in  it.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  its  North  Hartford  Branch  were  noted 
for  their  tenacity  of  purpose.    The  fathers  of  those  present 
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had  participated  in  the  most  famous  church  quarrel  of  the 
time,  and  not  for  nothing  were  two  of  its  leading  members 
nicknamed  Deacon  Wilful  and  Brother  Stubborn.  The 
prediction  that  the  North  Society  would  sooner  or  later 
unite  with  the  new  Society  was  of  a  nature  to  rouse  the 
fighting  blood  of  the  Hazens  and  Newtons  and  Crandalls. 
Next  dav  when  Harvey  Leavitt  came  to  present  the  matter, 
probably  at  Hezekiah  Hazen's  house,  he  was  coldly  met, 
and  although  he  no  doubt  showed  clearly  and  courteously 
the  advantages  of  the  union,  he  was  reminded  that  the 
meeting  was  not  a  regularly  warned  one  and  nothing  could 
be  decided.  After  he  had  driven  away  there  was  more  free- 
dom. Those  who  were  present  decided  that,  after  all,  they 
might  decide  the  c^uestion,  and  the  following  letter  was 
written  to  Harvey  Leavitt  by  Brother  Stubborn,  clerk  of 
the  North  Society : 

"Mr.  Leavitt  Sir.  You  was  informed  when  you  met  a 
few  individuals  of  our  society  January  5th,  that  our  meeting 
was  not  a  regular  warned  meeting,  Init  had  met  as  individ- 
uals, thereupon  could  do  nothing  authentically.  But  after 
you  had  left  the  house,  your  communication  was  taken  up 
and  reviewed  and  it  was  considered  inexpedient  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  our  society  further  to  notice  your 
pro])Osition.  But  on  motion  it  was  resolved  unanimously 
by  all  present  that  the  Clerk  of  our  Society  forward  to  your 
Society  their  thanks  for  your  respectful  invitation. 
January  5th,  1829.  J.  Crandall,  S.  Clerk.  ' 

Whether  the  new  meeting-house  was  dedicated  on  the 
eighth,  as  had  been  voted,  we  do  not  know.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  it  was  not,  while  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  arrangements,  John  Grout,  Wyllys 
Lyman,  and  Harvey  Leavitt,  warrant  us  in  believing  that 
the  ceremony  was  not  lacking  in  dignity  and  impressive- 
ness.  It  took  place,  we  should  guess,  in  the  afternoon, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  lighting  the  meeting-house,  and 
tomorrow  is  the  80th  anniversary  of, the  event. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  Jan.  9,  at  9  o'clock,  the  ad- 
journed meeting  for  selling  the  slips  occurred.     At  it  the 
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letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  North  Society  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  incorporated  and  form  a  part  of  the  records. 
It  was  then  voted  that  the  Society  proceed  at  once  to  sell 
the  slips,  bidding  for  a  choice,  no  bid  to  be  less  than  fifty 
cents,  and  two  minutes  allowed  for  making  a  selection. 

Brooks  and  Wright  set  the  ball  rolHng  by  bidding  off 
Slip  2  for  S52..50.  In  all  sixty-one  slips  were  sold  at  the 
price  agreed  upon,  S52.00  each,  plus  a  premium  which  in 
all  amounted  to  SG26,  the  total  reaching  S37SS..50.  The 
highest  premium  was  S21.00,  for  Jedediah  Dana's  slip, 
Xo.  78,  one  of  the  side  slips  in  front.  In  all  the  cost  of  the 
meeting-house,  as  shown  in  the  final  settlement  with  John 
Grout  in  1S32,  was  S4207.07.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
deficit  of  only  $14.55. 

Sunday,  the  11th  of  January,  1829,  was  the  first  in  the 
new  meeting-house,  and  Rev.  Austin  Hazen  from  the  Centre 
Church  preached.  The  day  before  he  had  met  his  church  at 
the  Centre  and  they  had  agreed  that  it  was  no  longer  ex- 
pedient to  maintain  services  there  and  advised  him  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  preach  in  the  new  meeting-house  the 
next  day.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Centre  Church  had 
been  interested  in  getting  the  new  meeting-house  built; 
his  congregation  in  the  new  church  was  very  largely  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  old. 

One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of  with  regard  to  this  first 
Sunday  service:  in  the  absence  of  heating  arrangements 
it  was  cold;  the  ladies  must  have  brought  their  foot- 
stoves  and  worn  their  warmest  cloaks  and  hoods.  I  can 
remember  when  women  wore  hoods  and  blanket  shawls 
in  church,  and  carried  hot  soapstones  for  their  feet,  and 
hot  potatoes  in  their  muft's.  John  Strong  sat  in  41,  the 
front  slip  on  the  right  aisle;  Billa  Gillet  in  42;  Elias 
Lvman  in  43,  where  his  granddaughters  now  sit,  and  with 
him  on  that  first  Sundav  was  his  son  George  and  his  son 
George's  bride,  twelve  days  married.  John  Grout  was  in 
44;  Samuel  Xutt  in  45;  Jonathan  Bugbee  in  46;  George 
Wales  in  47;    Josiah  Tilden  in  48;    Bani  Udall  in  49.     Off 
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the  west  aisle  Lewis  Lyman  occupied  35,  later  owned  by 
E.  Morris;  Wyllys  Lyman,  37;  and  Harvey  Leavitt,38.  now 
the  minister's  pew.  Phineas  Kimball  sat  in  No.  9,  a  wall 
slip  on  the  west,  later  occupied  by  Benjamin  Button.  Zerah 
Brooks  and  J.  C.  Brooks  were  on  the  east  side  in  65  and  64. 

On  Monday,  the  19th,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  at  the 
schoolhouse  it  was  voted  to  formally  invite  the  Centre 
Church  to  worship  at  the  new  meeting-house.  This  invita- 
tion was  accepted  and  preaching  and  the  sacraments  ceased 
at  the  old  place. 

The  Second  Society  now  became  concerned  with  the 
question  of  a  pastor.  The  committee  of  supplv,  H.  F. 
Lea\-itt,  John  Strong,  and  Wyllys  Lyman,  hired  the  Rev. 
Austin  Hazen  to  preach  three  months  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  year.  Should  he  be  continued?  There  were  two  meet- 
ings at  which  "considerable  destdtory  conversation"  took 
place.  At  a  third,  April  16,  the  committee  reported  that 
they  had  been  to  Hanover  and  learned  that  Professor 
Haddock  could  be  hired  to  preach  for  $4.00  per  Sabbath. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  instructed  not 
to  hire  Mr.  Hazen  any  longer.  Two  weeks  later  Mr.  Hazen 
was  dismissed  from  the  Centre  Churcli  by  a  council  which 
recommended  that  "in  consideration  of  the  pecuniarv 
sacrifices  he  had  incurred  during  his  connection  with  that 
church,  his  dismission  be  accompanied  bv  some  proof  of 
their  justice  and  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and 
services."  Whether  this  was  acted  upon  we  do  not  know. 
He  probably  never  had  $200  a  vear. 

That  he  should  be  engaged  by  the  Second  Society  was 
still  desired  by  many,  and  a  special  meeting  was  called  in 
August  at  the  new  meeting-house  to  see  if  this  might  not 
be  brought  about.  But  the  meeting  was  sparsely  attended, 
and  although  after  consideraljle  conversation,  it  was  voted 
to  hire  Mr.  Hazen,  the  resolution  was  reconsidered  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  two  weeks.  Meanwhile,  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Browne  of  the  North  Church  had  resigned,  and  was  dis- 
missed the  last  of  September.     The  following  February  Mr. 
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Hazen  succeeded  him,  and  the  seven  years  of  his  ministry 
were  the  most  fruitful  the  North  Church  had  ever  known. 

The  Second  Society  settled  no  pastor  for  twelve  years. 
The  subscription  papers,  still  in  existence,  which  were  circu- 
lated, show  that  it  was  difficult  to  raise  more  than  $200 
a  vear  for  preaching,  and  although  several  appear  with  the 
names  of  one  candidate  or  another  upon  them,  they  are 
all  marked  "null  and  void"— the  calls  were  not  accepted. 
In  1S38,  after  Mr.  Hazen  had  left  North  Hartford,  or 
Dothan,  as  by  that  time  it  was  called,  another  attempt  was 
made  at  a  union  with  the  church  there,  but  without  success. 
For  the  most  part  Professor  Haddock  preached  and  for 
the  sum  already  mentioned,  $4.00  per  Sunday,  and  surely 
no  congregation  ever  got  more  for  its  money.  Professor 
Haddock  was  a  nephew  of  Daniel  Webster  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  somewhat  resembled.  He  preached  always  without 
notes.  His  appearance  was  most  distinguished,  in  manner 
he  was  courteous  and  affable,  and  as  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Dartmouth,  his  style  was  unsurpassed.  He  was  thirty- 
four  vears  old  when  he  began  to  preach  in  Hartford.  There 
still  exist  the  receipts  he  gave,  and  for  one  year  a  memoran- 
dum which  he  made  out  showing  how  often  he  preached 
and  who  preached  when  he  did  not.  It  was  many  years  after 
this  that  he  became  minister  to  Portugal. 

The  Society  was  meanwhile  a  good  deal  occupied  with 
material  improvements.  After  two  winters  it  was  voted 
to  heat  the  meeting-house  by  a  stove  or  furnaces,  and  for 
that  purpose  a  tax  of  $2.o0  was  levied  on  each  slip.  With 
expenses  of  pipe,  brick,  and  setting,  this  furnace,  or  kettle 
stove,  as  it  is  called  in  the  bill,  cost  $171.  It  seems  not  to 
have  served  its  purpose  satisfactorily,  for  in  Dec,  ISoo,  it 
was  voted  to  repair  the  furnace  the  next  summer,  and  in 
Nov.,  18o4,  a  subscription  for  stoves  for  the  meeting-house 
was  authorized,  the  furnace  and  its  setting,  i.  e.,  pipe,  brick, 
etc.,  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Quechee  Society 
bought  it  and  in  1839  had  not  paid  for  it.  The  Hartford 
Society  then  voted  "to  enforce  the  collection  if  they  will 
not  pay  without."    The  furnace  brought  $54.53. 
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In  August,  1832,  we  find  a  bill  of  freight  for  one  Bell  and 
Rigging, — $4.8-1  from  Boston. 

Again,  in  November  of  the  same  year  $4.S7  for  the  same 
]iurpose, — one  church  bell.  A  third  liell  was  bought  in  1844. 
( )nc  of  these  bells  was  cracked  by  Samuel  Dorr's  striking 
it  with  a  hammer  instead  of  ringing  it. 

In  \S'.]2  there  are  two  receipted  bills  for  teaching  music, 
one  for  SI"). 00  from  Deacon  Clarke  for  teaching  sacred 
nuisic;  two,  for  S-"!1.0()  and  $.">8.0(),  from  one  Duren  for 
keeping  singing-school. 

Whether  the  meeting-house  was  painted  when  it  was 
built  we  do  not  know.  At  all  events  it  was  painted  in 
October,  1S40,  Xorman  Savage  agreeing  to  do  it  for  $40.00, 
two  coats  on  the  outside  and  one  coat  on  the  inside,  he  to 
build  his  own  staging  and  board  himself.  The  materials, 
so  much  lead  and  oil,  were  found  for  him.  He  rlid  not  get 
all  his  pav  till  1S42. 

As  early  as  \S'.\()  the  horse-sheds  began  to  be  Iniilt,  the 
first  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  others  on  the  west  line.  The 
builders  of  the  sheds  paid  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  land — 
it  was  "appropriated  for  their  benefit." 

In  I  So.")  occurs  the  first  mention  of  taking  care  of  the 
meeting-house  and  of  buying  wood.  It  took  three  cords  of 
wood  to  heat  the  meeting-house.  The  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing it  was  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder,  he  to  cut  it  a  certain 
length,  pile  it  at  the  back  of  the  church,  and  cover  it  with 
boards  or  slabs  belonging  to  the  Society.  The  first  purchase 
of  wood  recorded  was  at  $1.."]0  per  cord.  In  1847  it  cost 
$2.17  per  cord.  Dec.  31,  1838,  we  have  Mark  Cone's  receipt 
for  $10.75  for  care  of  meeting-house  one  year,  ringing  bell, 
sawing  wood,  and  building  fires.  This  included  tolling  the 
bell  when  anyone  died.  In  \s:\\)  he  was  paid  $13.00,  and 
for  1840,  $12. .")().  For  1S41,  J.  Stiles  did  it  for  $8.50,  and 
in  1S4().  Phineas  Fisher  for  $5.00.  In  1815  it  was  \-otcd  to 
change  the  two  slips  in  the  rt'ar  of  the  niccting-house  so  as 
to  face  the  stoves. 

I'or  meeting  these  exi)enditurcs  there  were  two  methods 
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of  procedure,  either  by  assessment  on  the  slips,  or  b\-  a 
subscription,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  for  a  little  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  slip 
owners.  The  meeting-house  as  a  business  proposition  in 
those  days  was  a  corporation  in  which  the  slips  represented 
shares  of  stock,  and  the  unsold  slips  stock  which  was  held 
in  common.  Certificates  of  stock,  i.  e.,  of  slips,  were  issued 
and  recorded  in  the  Society's  book.  These  were  transfer- 
al ile,  under  certain  legal  conditions.  Some  of  these  cer- 
tificates are  still  in  existence.  For  a  good  while  only  slip 
owners  could  vote  in  Society  meetings,  and  a  man  had  as 
manv  votes  as  he  had  slips.  While  the  edifice  was  dedicated 
to  "the  religious  worship  and  service  of  Almighty  God," 
the  sense  of  individual  ownership  in  it  was  far  stronger 
than  anv  sentimental  considerations.  "God's  house"  was 
a  figure  of  speech:  the  slips  belonged  to  John  Grout,  Elias 
Lvman,  and  the  rest  of  the  original  forty  subscribers,  in 
the  sense  of  being  real  property.  Each  man's  slip  was  his 
castle  as  much  as  his  house  was.  He  furnished  it  to  suit 
himself  with  carpet  and  cushions,  elbow-rest,  book-rack, 
and  foot-stools,  according  to  his  own  taste  and  means. 
If  he  was  verv  well  off,  he  had  the  back  upholstered  in  green 
or  red  or  grev  moreen.  Each  slip  had  a  door,  and  when 
the  owner  had  marshalled  his  family  safely  inside,  he  shut 
this  door  and  sat  down  by  it,  and  coldly  enough  would  he 
have  looked  upon  any  attempt  to  make  him  share  it  with 
outsiders.  Gen.  Oramel  Nichols,  who  sat  where  H.  C. 
Pease  now  sits,  had  a  lock  and  key  for  his  slip.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  of  dignified  presence,  long  time  the  postmaster. 
One  Sunday,  by  mistake,  he  failed  to  produce  the  key  to  his 
slip  and  fumbled  in  vain  to  unlock  it.  He  then  tried  to 
pick  the  lock  with  his  knife,  but  at  length  was  forced, 
rather  shamefacedly,  to  accept  a  seat  with  Mr.  Allen  Hazen, 
behind  him. 

Two  slips  were  reserved  next  the  gallery  for  the  Poor  and 
Strangers,  so  say  the  records,  and  the  two  back  corner  ones 
were  "the  Nigger  slips,  so  called."     An  invitation  to  sit 


in  some  other  slip  than  her  own  was  regarded  by  any  girl  as 
something  like  an  invitation  out  to  tea.  The  boys  liked 
to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  had  to  be  warned  out.  "Voted," 
sav  the  records  for  Society  meeting,  Dec.  15,  1S;!2,  "that 
the  Gallerv  is  exclusively  for  Singers,  and  that  the  boys 
be  kept  out." 

A  man's  slip  in  the  meeting-house  could  be  attached  and 
sold  for  debt.  Geo.  E.  Wales's  slip  o7,  and  one  fifth  ]Kirt  of 
47  were  so  attached  in  I80I ;  Noah  B.  Hazen's  slip  No.  4,  in 
1S;)2;  and  in  1S45  slips  49  and  70,  belonging  to  Bani  Udall. 

At  the  Society  meeting  in  ISol  the  slips  which  were 
originally  purchased  by  Phineas  Kimball  and  Richard 
Kimball,  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

Money  for  the  bell  of  18;^2  was  obtained  by  selling  at 
auction  the  fourteen  slips  so  far  held  in  common.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  assent  of  all  the  pew  owners  had  to  be  ob- 
tained. "We  the  undersigners  who  are  Proprietors  in  the 
Meeting-House  in  White  River  Village  in  Hartford,  hereby 
agree  and  consent,  that  the  interest  we  and  each  of  us,  now 
have  in  the  undivided  and  unsold  slips  in  said  Meeting- 
House  may  be  sold — and  the  proceeds  thereof  be  appro- 
priated in  the  purchase  of  a  Bell,  etc. — Jonathan  Bugbee, 
Samuel  Tracy,  etc.    Jany  7,  18;^2." 

But  six  of  the  proprietors  did  not  agree  to  the  sale  of  the 
slips,  at  least  for  the  purpose  named. 

Joseph  Fowler  wrote  as  follows  from  East  Bethel,  on 
l)eing  solicited: 

"  vSir.  Yours  of  the  1 2th  inst.  I  have  received  and  perused 
with  surprise,  that  you  should  think  (knowing  the  poverty 
of  this  place  and  comparative  wealth  of  yours)  that  I  should 
assent  to  lending  assistance  for  the  purpose  named. 

"I  shall  not  object  to  the  sale  of  the  slips,  but  I  shall 
want  the  avails  of  my  proportion  to  appropriate  for  the 
support  of  meetings  in  my  own  \'icinity.  I  am  yours  with 
due  respect,  Joseph  Fowler. 

To  Mr.  J.  C.  Brooks." 

Gage  and  Rol)inson  of  Acworth,  N.  H.,  owners  of  one- 
third  of  slip  31,  had  no  objection  to  selling  the  undix'ided 
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property  and  using  proceeds  for  bell,  but  they  did  not  wish 
slip  31  either  sold  or  taxed  for  any  purposes.  The  meeting- 
house having  been  built  and  paid  for,  the  pews,  in  their 
opinion,  were  private  property. 

Joseph  Dorr  wrote  a  friendly  letter  saying  that  he  wished 
for  the  dividend,  though  he  seems  to  have  afterwards  been 
persuaded  to  give  it  in. 

Jedediah  Dana  and  Zerah  Brooks  were  objectors.  George 
E.  Wales  while  objecting  to  the  bell,  agreed  that  the  amount 
of  his  dividend  be  applied  toward  his  tax  for  the  furnace. 
The  furnace  tax  was  $2.30,  the  dividend  was  $2.27.  In  all, 
the  sale  of  the  slips,  minus  $18.11  paid  to  objectors, 
amounted  to  $119. 

In  whichever  way  money  for  necessary  expenses  was 
obtained,  the  standard  set  by  the  first  Prudential  Committee 
was  fairly  well  maintained  by  its  successors.  Within  four 
years  six  of  the  ten  men  who  were  prominent  in  starting 
the  Second  Congregational  Society  had  died  or  gone  away. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  only  John  Strong  remained. 
Squire  Wales  outlived  him,  but  was  so  fallen  from  his  high 
estate  as  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  church  affairs. 
New  names  appear  on  the  record  book,  names  of  good  men 
and  true,  under  whose  administration  the  gradual  rise  in 
private  wealth  and  standards  of  living  becomes  reflected 
in  the  care  of  the  church  and  the  minister's  salary.  The 
community  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfied  that  its 
meeting-house  should  be  less  comfortable  and  beautiful 
than  its  best  homes.  The  real  reason  for  the  church's 
being  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  its  records  as  a  religious 
organization;  its  history  there  shows  abundant  cause  for 
veneration  and  respect,  there  having  been  nothing  else  to 
compare  with  it  as  a  positive  agent  in  promoting  the  com- 
munity's higher  life;  but  even  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  Society  prove  the  existence  in  our  midst  these  eighty 
vears  of  some  excellent  products  of  Christian  civilization. 
How  much  money  do  you  think  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Society  since  its  beginning?     Roughly  esti- 
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mated,  $1,400  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $112,000.  All  this  has 
been  by  yearly  gifts:  the  association  has  had  no  invested 
funds.  The  members  of  the  Prudential  Committees  have 
obtained  and  expended  these  monies  without  pav,  and 
given  time  and  strength,  we  venture  to  say,  worth  as  much 
more.  They  have  been  strictly  honest,  wholly  disinterested^ 
and  as  economical  as  was  consistent  with  the  tradition  that 
beauty  and  permanence  should  be  aimed  at  as  well  as  imme- 
diate necessities. 

Those  who  serve  as  trustees  under  the  new  method  of 
administration,  are  in  line  with  three  generations  of  a 
special  type  of  American  man,  public-spirited,  disinter- 
ested, trained  in  co()perative  effectiveness.  The  individual 
clerk,  or  treasurer,  or  chairman  passes  away,  but  his  name 
goes  on  record  for  a  kind  of  service,  simple  and  prosaic 
enough  in  itself,  l)ut  worth  while  in  proportion  as  the 
chun-h  itself  is  worth  while. 


VIEW  OF  HARTFORD  \  II  I    M.I    AND  THE  WHITE   HIVER  FROM  THE  WEST 
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PRESENTSTATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Improvements  on  Church   Property. 

Aside  from  the  repairs  included  in  the  general  running 
expenses  of  the  church,  nothing  was  done  on  the  buildings 
from  the  time  the  church  was  frescoed  in  1887  until  1902-03. 
The  interior  of  the  church  had  then  become  so  much  in 


CONGREGATIONAL    CHrHCH. 


need  of  a  thorough  renovation  that  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  make  a  radical  change  and  im])rovement.  Plans 
were  submitted  with  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the  Colonial 
treatment  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  the  following 
changes  were  made :— -The  gallery  at  the  rear  of  the  church 
was  turned  into  a  committee  room,  the  choir  and  pulpit 
platforms  were  enlarged,  the  seating  capacity  of  the  audi- 
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torium  reduced  to  three  hundred  sittings,  and  the  interior 
finish  throughout  changed  to  a  simple  and  dignified  panelled 
and  pilastered  treatment  in  quiet  colonial  colors.  New 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  were  added,  as  well  as 
new  carpets  and  u])holstering.  The  windows  were  changed 
to  the  original  size  and  number  of  panes,  and  filled  with 
pale  opalescent  glass.  The  amount  expended  was  $5, GOO, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  $100,  was  all  donated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  community,  and  the  whole  was 
raised  and  the  work  completed  within  one  year. 

In  1004  the  interior  of  the  chapel  and  parlor  were  re- 
decorated at  an  expense  of  something  over  $100.  In  1906  a 
double  roof  and  other  needed  repairs  were  added  to  the 
parsonage,  costing  about  $100.  The  kitchen  of  the  chapel  was 
connected  with  the  White  River  Water  Co.'s  service  in 
1907.  In  the  fall  of  1908  a  double  roof  was  added  to  the 
church  building  at  an  cx]jenditure  of  $500.  The  parsonage 
was  painted  in  1908.  The  church  and  chapel  were  painted 
two  coats  in  1909,  costing  about  $275. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  the  owners  of  the  horse  sheds  conveyed 
to  the  church  their  individual  ownership  of  the  same.  The 
sheds  directly  back  of  and  adjoining  the  church  were  torn 
down  and  the  remaining  sheds  were  raised,  moved  back 
three  feet,  remodelled,  and  reshingled  at  an  expense  of  $500. 

Incorporation   of  the  Church. 

The  church  was  incorporated  and  the  Society  was 
dissolved  in  the  fall  of  1908.  The  incorporated  church, 
with  its  single  set  of  officers  and  business  meetings,  in 
contrast  with  the  former  double  organization,  has  made  it 
possible  to  greatly  simplify  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  new  set  of  By-laws  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  machinery  by  assigning  definite  duties  to 
each  officer  and  by  locating  their  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  creed  was  omitted  in  the  revision  of  the 
manual  and  a  form  of  admission  instituted  that  lays 
primary  emphasis  on  Christian  living  and  Christian  service 
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rather  than  on  doctrine  or  creed.  This  was  done  in  the 
belief  that  the  attitude  of  the  church  should  be  that  of  her 
Master,  "The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  The  primary  purpose  of  the  church  is 
to  minister. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
incorporated  church  were  as  follows: — Deacons,  N.  B. 
Hazen,  R.  E.  Stevens,  R.  H.  Simonds;  Trustees,  S.  B.Wright, 
L.  S.  Newton,  Dr.  Geo.  Stephens,  H.  C.  Pease,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Watson;  Clerk,  Miss  C.  M.  Newton;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Simonds;  Auditor,  L.  S.  Newton;  S.  S.  Superintendent, 
L.  C.  Hall;  Vice-Superintendent,  E.  L.  Ingalls;  Finance 
Committee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  vStephens  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Pease;  Music  Committee,  R.  E.  Stevens,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Davis, 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Watson. 

A  new  manual  of  the  church,  embodying  the  ideas 
brought  out  by  the  incorporation,  was  printed  in  January, 
1909. 

The  Churcli   and  Music. 

During  the  fall  (jf  1907  al)Out  forty  individuals  banded 
together  for  a  singing-school  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
music  at  the  various  services  of  the  church.  Prof.  D.  D. 
Ladd  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  was  engaged  as  the  teacher  and 
leader,  and  the  school  met  once  a  week  during  the  winter, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  church.  In  the  spring  the  school  gave 
a  concert,  assisted  by  singers  and  an  orchestra  from  the 
Claremont  and  Lebanon  schools,  all  pupils  of  Professor 
Ladd.  The  enthusiasm  of  Professor  Ladd  and  of  some 
of  his  pujjils  created  enough  sentiment  to  persuade  the 
school  board  to  engage  an  instructor  to  teach  music  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  town  of  Hartford.  Already  the 
village  school  has  developed  a  good  chorus,  and  the  im- 
provement in  singing  in  the  Sunday  School  is  marked. 

For  several  years  music  was  furnished  in  church  by  a 
cjuartet.  In  the  fall  of  1908  there  was  a  reorganization  of 
the  choir.  Mr.  R.  E.  Stevens  was  chosen  chorister,  and 
he  soon  gathered  a  large  chorus  about  him.     This  chorus, 
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in  addition  to  furnishing  music  at  the  regular  Sunday 
morning  service  and  at  the  other  gatherings  of  the  church, 
both  social  and  religious,  has  given  two  sacred  concerts, 
one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall  of  the  current  year. 
The  concert  in  the  S])ring  was  given  as  a  ves]>er  service  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  one  in  the  fall  as  a  sacred  con- 
cert in  the  evening.    Both  were  largely  attended. 


11  IK    P.-MiSON.^CIK. 

On  the  evening  of  Noveml)er  12  the  choir  gave  a  banrjuet, 
with  toasts  and  good  music.  To  this  a  large  number  of 
guests  were  invited. 

The  Sun(hi\'  School. 

Mr.  X.  B.  Ilazcn,  wlio  for  thirty-six  vears  was  Su])erin- 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  resigned  his  office  Jan.  1, 
1!)07.     At  the  close  of  the  "Red  and   Blue"  contest,  Feb- 
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ruarv  22,  a  supper  and  sleigh-ride  were  given  the  "Blues," 
the  winning  team,  by  the  "Reds,"  and  at  the  close  of  the 
entertainment  Mr.  C.  M.  Cone,  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday 
School,  presented  Mr.  Hazen  with  a  beautiful  teacher's 
Bible  and  a  boucjuet  of  thirty-six  carnations,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hazen's  faithful,  efficient,  and 
long-continued  service.     At  this  gathering  Mr.  Hazen  was 


\'li;W    I  IF    PO-MFItKT    HILLS    I-li(»M    THE    LONK    PL\K. 

unanimously  elected  Superintendent  Emeritus.  Mr.  Leslie 
G.  Hall  succeeded  Mr.  Hazen  and  has  given  three  years  of 
earnest  and  acceptable  service. 

Manv  of  the  improvements  in  the  Sunday  School  intro- 
duced during  the  period  covered  by  Mr.  Hazen's  superin- 
tendency  are  in  force  today,  among  them  the  continuance 
of  the  Home  Department,  the  use  of  the  Blakeslee  Bible 
Studv  Lessons,  and  the  birthday  box.  The  most  note- 
worthv  new  feature  in  the  Sundav  School  is  the  organized 
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class.  The  Hartford  Sunday  School  has  three  such  classes, 
the  Perseverers,  the  Otterwin,  and  the  Junior  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Perseverers  are  a  class  of  young  men  who  were  formally 
organized  bv  the  pastor  as  the  K.O.K.A.,  and  as  such,  in 
addition  to  Bible  study,  took  an  interest  in  clean  athletics, 
engaging  in  contests  with  similar  organizations  in  other 
towns.  The  Otterwin  has  a  roll  of  twenty-five  members, 
voung  men  and  voung  women.  In  addition  to  Bil)le  study 
their  aim  is  social.  Their  leader,  Mr.  N.  B.  Hazen,  often 
entertains  them  at  his  home  or  at  his  lakeside  cottage. 
The  class  holds  evenings  at  the  homes  of  various  members, 
corresponds  with  absent  members,  and  gave  a  reception  to 
two  of  their  number  who  were  married,  being  most  pleasantly 
entertained  in  return  in  the  new  home.  Twice  at  Christmas 
they  have  remembered  their  teacher  with  suitable  gifts. 

The  Junior  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  class  of  boys  connected  with 
the  countA'  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They  have  a  meeting-room  in  the 
church,  and  an  opportunity  for  inter-village  athletic  con- 
tests and  summer  outings. 

In  connection  with  the  Kindergarten  Department  of 
the  Sundav  School  a  cradle-roll  is  maintained  with  an 
average  membership  of  twenty.  Sometimes  an  "at  home" 
is  given  bv  the  teachers  to  the  children,  the  wee  ones,  and 
their  parents. 

Last  year  the  school  raised  $20.57  and  maintained  a 
Sundav  School  in  Nebraska.  It  is  encouraging  to  state 
that  the  average  weekly  collection  is  consideral)h'  larger 
than  last  year. 

The  Ladies'   Aid. 

The  Ladies'  Aid,  f(junded  in  1897,  has  steadily  grown  and 
extended  its  work.  Financial  aid  to  the  church  is  its  pri- 
marv  object.  The  amount  contributed  the  first  year 
(1898)  was  $380.  The  largest  sum  for  any  one  year  (1907) 
was  $547.  This  monev  has  been  spent  in  paying  the  sexton, 
organist,  and  blow-boy;  for  repairs  on  church  and  parson- 
age; and  for  keeping  the  church  clean. 
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In  a  community  where  we  have  to  make  our  own  amuse- 
ments, the  entertainments  given  by  the  Ladies"  Aid  are 
much  enjoyed  and  appreciated.  Several  have  been  so 
successful  that  they  have  become  annuals,  as  the  lawn 
party  for  the  children  in  July,  and  the  auction  sale  of 
vegetables  in  September.  At  a  recent  entertainment  our 
secretary,  who  visited  Holland  this  summer,  told  us  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  that  land  of  windmills  and  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Fine  needlework  made  or  owned  by  our 
ladies  has  twice  been  collected  and  exhibited  at  the  State 
and  local  fairs,  the  premiums  thus  obtained  being  $20  the 
first  year  and  $35  the  second.  Stated  sums  of  money  are 
pledged  and  given  by  ladies  who  do  not  feel  equal  to  being 
leaders  of  circles.  Some  help  upon  every  circle.  Others 
who  are  unable  to  attend  our  entertainments,  cjuietly  give 
the  price  of  admission. 

Financial  Report  for  Year  Ending  Dec.  31,  1909. 

RECEIPTS 

To  Amount  on  hand  $  49.03 

Envelope  subscriptions  585.33 

Yearly  subscriptions  499.00 

Loose  change  in  collections  116.88 

Arrears  due  in  1908  101.62 

Benevolences  160.16 
Personal  gifts  69.79 

Ladies'  Aid  Society  473.07 

Subscriptions  for  sheds  and  painting  348.00 

Note,  National  Bank  500.00— S2902. 88 

EXPENDITURES 

By  Minister's  salary  1100.04 

Pulpit  supply       '  30.00 

Electric  lights  26.47 

Telephone  14.00 

Manuals,  printing,  stationery,  82.90 

Fuel  35.55 

Repairs  on  parsonage  stable  37.74 

Silver  14.00 

Sundry  supplies  and  repairs  269.55 

Organist  129.58 

Pumping  organ  13.00 

Sexton  75.50 

Repairing  horse  sheds  497.02 

Painting  chtirch  and  chapel  273.32 

Benevolences  142.67 

Amount  on  hand  154.54 — $2902.88 
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Amount  on  hand  -1154.54 

Amount  due  on  pledges  38.67 

Amount  of  indebtedness  311.79 —    $505.00 

LIABILITIES 

Note,  National  Bank  500.00 

Interest  for  two  months  5.00 —    .'?505.00 

horse  shed,  i'aixtixg  and  repair  accoint 
Dr. 

To  Subscriptions  348.00 

Note,  National  Bank  500.00 

Amount  due  to  balance  14.69 —    1862.69 

Cr. 


By  Ed.  Haley,  painting 

145.00 

Painting  stock 

101  67 

Parker,  repairs 

18.65 

Ed.  Dulac,  lal)or 

8.00 

Coal  bins  and  chimney  c.xt. 

92.35 

Repairing  horse  sheds 

497.02— 

S862.69 

BENEVOLENCES 

Dr. 

To  Cash  on  hand 

1.61 

Kurn  Hattin  Home 

20.38 

Foreign  Missions 

45.04 

Anti-Saloon  League 

42.40 

Home  Missionary  Society 

29.15 

Home  Benevolences 

21.58— 

$160.16* 

Cr. 

By  Mission 

136.97 

Home  Benevolences 

5.70 

x\mount  on  hand 

17.49— 

$160.16 

MISCELLANEOUS   GIFTS 

To  Donations  for  Manuals 

38.20 

Telephone 

1.75 

Repairing  organ  and  tuning 

13.00 

Music 

2.84 

Stationery 

4.00 

Cleaning  Chapel 

10.00— 

$69.79t 

F'or  three  years  the  Congregational  Club  of  the  vicinity 
has  met  at  Hartford.  The  distinguished  speaker  from 
abroad  in  1<)0S  was  tlic  Rev.  Dr.  Dennison  of  Boston;  in 
1009  was  President  King  of  01)erlin;  and  in  It)  10  was  Dr. 
Hugh  Black  of  Xew  York. 


*  $4.3.04  fidiii   the  Woman's  Missionary   Society,  making  total   Benevolences 
$203.20. 

t  $20  for  plating  silver,  making  total  for  Miscellaneous  Gifts  S89.79. 
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THE    HARTFORD    VILLAGE 
SCHOOL. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  periods  of  progress  in  the 
Hartford  school  are:  one  beginning  in  1871  when  for 
twelve  successive  years  Mr.  N.  B.  Hazen  was  town  super- 
intendent;   another  counting  from  aliout  1880,  when  ])rac- 


OLD    GKAMMAi:    SCHOOL    BUILDING. 

tically  the  same  corps  of  teachers  held  sway  for  several 
years;  and  then  again,  when  from  the  later  70"s,  through 
the  80's  and  a  part  of  the  90's,  the  Prudential  Committee 
was  almost  the  same  year  after  year,  having  such  memljers 
as  Rev.  S.  I.  Briant,  Mr.  Xelson  W.  White,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
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I'^.  Pingrec.  The  results  of  these  periods  are  far-reaching  in 
permanency  of  service,  permanency  of  poHcy,  permanency 
of  l)enefits.  The  lesson  is  obvious.  The  distinctive  features 
of  Mr.  Hazen's  long  suijerintendency  were  systematic 
visitation  upon  the  schools,  with  consequent  systematic 
studv  of  conditions,  putting  into  effective  practice  a  course 
of  studv  and  a  marking  system,  stimulating  ])U])ils  and 
encouraging  teachers  with  practical  suggestions,  and  sul)- 
mitting  reports  of  conditions  in  plain  language  whether 
those  conditions  were  good  or  bad.  Other  Ijrief  though 
intensive  superintendencies  were  those  of  Mr.  White, 
1882-83,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Pingree,  1897-1901.  During 
this  last  period  more  was  accomplished  than  in  any  ])revious 
one:  eciuahzation  of  cjuality  of  teachers,  arousing  interest  of 
parents  in  the  schools,  improvement  in  the  courses  of  study, 
in  good  order  and  discipline,  and  in  sanitary  and  health 
conditions. 

In  the  earlv  80's  the  Hartford  school  was  the  largest  in 
town,  having  an  enrollment  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fift\',  with  four  teachers  and  many  pupils  doing  advanced 
work.  Pupils  came  in  from  other  parts  of  the  town  for 
advanced  studies.  In  his  report  for  1888-89,  Supt.  W.  H 
Currier  said,  "Dist.  No.  17  will  take  all  ])upils  of  any  Dis- 
trict at  $2.ri0  per  head." 

A  citizen  of  the  time  says  of  the  teachers  in  this  ]jeriod : 
"Mr.  Purmont  did  us  good  service.  His  strong  points  were 
his  Cjuiet,  unasstm'iing  l)earing,  his  well-established,  trust- 
worthy character,  his  successful  tact  in  maintaining  good 
order,  governing  resolutely  and  patiently  the  refractory 
pu|.)ils.  These  elements  enabled  him  to  secure  very  satis- 
factory results  on  the  wdiole.  Mrs.  Fenno  in  her  motherly 
way  secured  the  love  and  met  the  demand  of  the  younger 
pupils  through  a  long  period,  wholly  devoted  to  her  work. 
Another  whose  coming  to  the  school  was  one  of  the  most 
cheering  encouragements  to  skillful  and  efficient  teaching 
and  an  inspiration  to  all  those  who  came  under  her  training, 
was  Miss  Perkins.     And  Miss  Hewitt  was  like  unto  her." 
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HOME  OF  EX-GO^•El;^•ol;  samuel  e.  pinguee 

The  name  of  Rev.  Mr.  Briant  should  not  be  lightly  passed 
over  in  connection  with  the  Hartford  school.  His  time  and 
talent  and  influence  are  of  more  than  local  interest.  It 
was  probably  due  to  him  that  free  text  books  came  as  early 
as  they  did.  not  only  to  Hartford,  but  to  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. His  work,  too,  for  the  town  svstem  had  no  small 
effect  in  placing  that  law  upon  our  statute  books. 

In  1905  the  school  board  called  attention  to  the  status  of 
the  school  building  in  Hartford  village  as  regards  heating 
and  sanitary  conditions.  This  had  been  the  "Hartford 
Academy,"  and  with  alterations  and  an  enlargement  had 
been  in  use  since  1889.  Agitation  of  the  question  was 
started  through  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report,  and  through  discussion  of  citizens  in  and  out  of 
town  meetings,  until  at  a  special  town  meeting  on  April  14. 
1906,  it  was  voted  to  "appropriate  $10,000  to  build  a  new 
brick    schoolhouse,    the    a])]jropriation    to    cover    heating, 
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lighting,  ])luml)ing  and  sanitary  arrangements."  Alfred  E. 
Watson,  Curtis  H.  Powers,  and  John  L.  Bacon  were  con- 
stituted a  committee  to  carry  the  vote  into  effect.  Hurd 
and  Gore  of  Boston  were  the  architects,  and  Horace  H. 
Tozier  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  the  contractor.  The  new  l)uild- 
ing  was  accepted  by  the  Building  Committee  in  the  fall  of 
1!)()8  and  school  opened  therein  in  September  of  that  year. 
This  building,  called  the  "Hartford  Grammar  vSchool," 
has  four  rooms,  is  two  stories  al)ove  a  high  basement,  with 
am])lc  halls  and  stairways,  modern  in  every  appointment — 


HUKIUC.WK    HILL. 

lighting,  heating,  \-cntilation,  and  e'|ui|)ment — a  credit  to 
the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  a  i)rosperous  and  ])ro- 
gressive  community. 

When  school  opened  in  the  new  building  in  September, 
lUOS,  there  were  three  teachers,  each  doing  three  grades — 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Jordan,  grammar  room  and  principal;  Miss 
Rena  E.  Perkins,  intermediate  room;  and  Mrs.  Myra  W. 
Davis,  primary  room — with  a  few  less  than  one  hundred 
])ui)ils  In  the  spring  of  1909  the  fourth  room  was  opened, 
the  schools  at  Centerville  and  Dothan  being  transported 
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to  this  village,  and  Miss  Gladys  I.  Parker  was  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  room.  Beginning  with  the  fall  term, 
1!)09,  the  teachers  are  Mrs.  Davis,  Grades  1-2,  Miss  Parker, 
Grades  8-4,  Miss  Perkins,  Grades  5-6,  and  Miss  Lura  A. 
Bugbee,  Grades  7-9  and  principal.  Miss  Bugbee  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Hartford,  a  graduate  of  this  school,  also  of  the  Hart- 


SU.N.W    ,\('I!K~1{ESIDENCE    OF    H,   ('.    Pi:.\,-<K. 

ford  High  School,  and  of  Smith  College.  The  other  three 
teachers  are  graduates  of  Randol[)h  Normal  School.  All 
four  teachers  are  teachers  of  experience.  Miss  Adella  A. 
Estabrook  is  the  teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  present  en- 
rollment is  one  hundred  and  ten;  the  school  year  is  thirty- 
five  weeks.  The  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
are  Mr.  Curtis  H.  Powers,  Wilder,  chairman;    Dr.  Mark  P. 
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Stanley,  White  River  Junction,  clerk,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Trainor,  Esq.,  White  River  Junction.  Mr.  Trainor  is  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  for  the  Supervisory  Union,  and 
Dr.  Stanley  is  the  secretary.  The  superintendent  is  Elwin 
L.  Ingalls,  Hartford.  The  law  for  expert  supervision  be- 
came operative  July  1,  1907.  Under  that  law  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Hartland  and  Pomfret 
formed  a  Union. 

The  present  superintendent  is  now  upon  his  third  year 
of  service.  Systematic  grading,  closer  centralization, 
necessary  transportation,  harmonious  cooperation  of  ])ar- 
ents  with  school  officials,  maximum  attendance,  trained 
teachers,  high  pressure  teaching,  moral  as  well  as  mental, 
equal  privilege,  equal  opportunity,  equal  endeavor — these 
are  some  of  the  problems  that  challenge  us  for  solution. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  Hartford  Librarv,  with  an  endowment  for  its  main- 
tenance, was  given  to  the  town  Ijv  Ephraim  Morris  in  1893. 
The  site  for  the  btiilding  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  C.  Pease.  It  was  built  with  a  view  to  practicability 
from  plans  which  seemed  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Like  all  such  institutions  it  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  innumerable  benefits  to  the  community. 
The  reading  room  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  furnishes 
everv  opportunity  for  quiet  reading  or  study.  Here  on  the 
tables  mav  l)e  found  twenty  of  the  best  current  weekly  and 
monthh'  magazines.  The  magazines  have  always  been 
furnished  by  private  subscription.  The  assembly  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  commonlv  known  as  Library  Hall,  have 
ever  been  an  appreciated  convenience  in  the  community. 
The  free  use  of  the  hall  is  given  for  lectures,  entertainments, 
club  meetings  and  for  manv  other  social  purposes.  ISO 
people  can  be  comfortably  seated. 

When  the  library  was  built  there  existed  a  "Hartford 
Library  Association."    This  library  of  1,000  volumes  found 
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THE    HAHTFDIM)    IJUliAliY. 

a  home  in  the  new  l)uil(hn,ir  and  was  the  ntieleus  of  the 
Free  Library  of  4, ()()()  volumes  which  now  occupy  the 
shelves  in  the  stack  room.  The  circulation  is  not  as  wide 
and  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  former  years,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Wilder,  White  River  Junction,  and  Quechee  now 
have  public  libraries  of  their  own. 

The  records  show  that  4,503  books  were  taken  out  in 
1908.  Since  the  library  was  opened,  1,550  individuals  have 
been  patrons  of  the  institution.  Miss  Fanny  L.  Wright 
has  been  Hbrarian  for  ten  years.  The  books  are  care- 
fully and  neatly  arranged  under  the  card  catalogue  system, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  are  as  simple  as  they  can  be, 
and  subserve  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  library  is  open  every  Wednesday  and  vSaturday 
afternoon  and  evening. 
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THE    LADIES'   READING    CLUB. 

The  subjects  which  the  Ladies'  Reading  Club  has  |)ur- 
sued  since  1901  are  The  American  Revolution,  The  Terri- 
torial Growth  of  the  United  States,  Some  Phases  of  America 
Today,  English  Literature  for  Young  Folks,  The  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  The  English  Lake  District,  Scotland,  Some 
Phases  of  Nineteenth  Century  England,  Ireland. 

The  lectures  and  entertainments  in  that  ]jeriod  have 
been  as  follows: — Reading:  The  Habitant,  by  Miss  Elene 
Foster,  of  Boston.  Lectures:  The  Daily  Life  in  a  Medieval 
Monastery,  l)y  Rev.  George  Hodges,  of  Caml)ridge;  The 
Oregon  Country,  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot,  of  Boston;  The  Mexi- 
can War  and  What  Came  of  It,  bv  Prof.  F.  S.  Baldwin,  of 
Boston  University;  How  Jefferson  Bought  Louisiana  from 
Xapoleon,  by  Rev.  George  Hodges;  Alaska,  Illustrated 
with  Stereopticon,  by  Edgar  C.  Snyder  of  New  Haven; 
Some  Experiments  in  Country  Education,  by  John  Graham 
Brooks;  Music  in  America  and  American  Composers,  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  Morse  of  Dartmouth  College;  Kipling,  the  Poet 
of  Imperialism,  by  Bliss  Perry,  Editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;  Magazine  and  Book  Illustration,  bv  Miss  M.  G. 
Cross,  of  Boston.  Recital:  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Shake- 
speare and  Other  Ballads,  by  Frederick  W.  Bancroft  of 
Boston.  Lectures:  Folk  Tales,  by  W.  W.  Newell  of  Cam- 
bridge; Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  bv  Bliss  Perrv.  Recital: 
Songs  for  Children,  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Hascall  of  Boston. 
Reading:  From  The  Boy  Captive  of  Deerfield,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  of  Greenfield.  Lectures:  Animals  of 
Corbin  Park,  by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes;  The  Poetry  of 
KipHng,  by  Prof.  F.  S.  Baldwin  of  Boston  University;  The 
Evolution  of  Russian  Government,  by  Edwin  K.  Grosvenor 
of  Amherst  College;  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  by  K. 
Asakawa    of    Dartmouth    College;  More    Wild    Neighbors, 
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by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes;  Anna  Karenina,  by  Miss  C.  A. 
Dole  of  Lebanon  (Reciprocity  Afternoon) ;  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Lake  Poets,  by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Bisbee  of 
Hanover  (Reciprocity  Afternoon);  Influence  of  Environ- 
ment and  Friendships  upon  the  Lake  Poets,  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Newell,  of  Hanover  (Reciprocity  Afternoon);  Civil  Service 
Reform,  1)V  Miss  M.  C.  Nichols,  of  Cornish.  Reading:  From 
the  Bible  bv  C.  T.  Copeland  of  Harvard  University.     Re- 
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cital;  Old  Scotch  Scjngs,  l)y  Mrs.  M.  W.  .MacUuccn  of  Bos- 
ton. Lectures:  Stevenson  and  Barrie,  by  E.  Charlton  Black 
of  Boston  University;  John  Knox,  by  Rev.  George  Hodges 
of  Cambridge.  Reading:  Dickens'  The  Christmas  Carol, 
by  Miss  A.  D.  Spalding  of  the  Boston  School  of  Ex- 
pression. Lecture:  Autobiogra])hy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  by 
Prof.    H.    II.    Home    of   Dartmouth   College.     Play:    The 
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Ladies  of  Cranford,  by  the  Club.  Lectures:  Irish  Folk  and 
Fairy  Tales,  by  Miss  M.  H.  Bellows  of  Walpole.  Irish 
Sketches  and  Poems,  by  Seumas  McManus.  An  Old  Irish 
Saga,  bv  Prof.  F.  X.  Robinson  of  Harvard  University. 
Exhibitions  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Consumers"  League,  and 
Irish  Linen  and  Lace. 

The  club  meets  in  the  Library  Hall,  on  Monday  after- 
noons, from  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of  March. 
The  .average  membership  in  ten  years  has  been  sixty,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  forty-five.  This  year  there  are 
seventy-six  members.  There  is  a  minimum  fee,  which  has 
varied  in  different  years  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  and 
a  half.  In  ten  vears  the  club  has  spent  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  lectures  and  entertainments,  to  which  the  ])ublic  is 
invited  by  ticket,  free  of  charge. 

The  plav,  "The  Ladies  of  Cranford,"  given  in  March, 
1909,  was  presented  by  members  of  the  clulj,  in  the  hall  of 
the  White  River  Tavern.  It  was  free  to  the  guests  of  the 
club,  and  three  hundred  persons  were  present.  As  one  of 
the  memorable  efforts  of  the  clu1).  the  cast  of  characters  is 
herewith  given : — 


Miss  Matilda  Jenkins 

Miss  Mary  Smith     . 

Miss  Jessie  Brown   . 

Miss  Pole 

Mrs.  Forrester 

Miss  Betty  Barker 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Jamieson 

Martha 

Peggy    . 

Mrs.  Purkis 

Little  James 

Jennie    . 

Susan     . 


Mrs.  Briggs 

Mrs.  Braley 

Miss  Lamborn 

Miss  C.   M.   Xewton 

Miss  Wright 

Mrs.  Atto 

Mrs.  F.  H.  French 

Mrs.  Ingalls 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Chadboume 

Mrs.  Simonds 

Calvin  Simonds 

Marguerite  Truell 

Bessie  Williamson 


For  five  vears  the  club  has  served  afternoon  tea  from 
time  to  time  during  the  winter.  To  these  teas  neighboring 
clubs  are  sometimes  asked;    once  the  teachers  of  the  town 
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were  invited;  more  often  each  member  brings  one  guest. 
Mueli  ingenuity  has  been  developed  in  serving  a  large  num- 
ber in  a  btiilding  which  has  no  facilities  for  catering.  The 
club  will  not  soon  forget  the  indefatigable  member  who 
provided  for  it  six  times  in  one  winter,  and  with  something 
different  to  eat  each  time! 

The  club  has  seventy-eight  ex-members,  of  wliom 
twelve  are  no  longer  living.  The  rest  are,  for  the  most  ])art, 
widelv  scattered,  in  California,  in  Washington,  in  Colorado, 
in  Kansas,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  To  about  half  of  these  |)rograms 
are  sent  each  winter. 

The  club  has  never  ])retended  to  l)e  anvthing  but  a 
reading  chib.  It  has  pursued  a  variety  of  subjects,  though 
never  but  one  in  one  winter — never  a  miscellanetnis  ])ro- 
gram.  i\s  eight  of  the  jjresent  members  have  been  mem- 
l)ers  for  eighteen   vears,  and   thirtv  for  at  least  ten  vears, 
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much  ability  has  been  acquired  in  developing  the  topics 
for  the  various  afternoons.  There  are  some  admirable 
writers  in  the  club,  and  many  excellent  readers,  and  a 
whole  clubful  of  good  listeners.  Xow  and  then  papers  read 
at  the  club  have  been  read  at  other  clul)S,  and  several  times 
there  has  been  a  topic  on  which  the  clulj  as  a  whole  has 
collected  information  worthy  of  print.  The  subject  for 
this  winter,  Ireland,  contains  several  topics  on  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  ladies  to  collect  material  of  real  historic  and 
literary  value.  These  are  the  topics  entitled  "The  Irish 
Potato:  Famines  of  1845-1848,"  "Irish  Poetry,"  and 
"Irish  Fancy  and  Imagination."  They  have  been  asked 
to  interview  anvone  of  Irish  birth  or  descent;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  traditions  of  the  Famine,  and  old 
songs  and  stories  may  be  brought  together  which  should 
be  valued  by  the  scholars  who  are  ])ushing  the  Gaelic 
Revival. 


RiESIDENCE    OF    LOUIS  S.  NEWTON. 
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RESIDENCE    OF    GEORGE   H.   WATSON. 

VILLAGE    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Hartford  Village  Improvement  Association  was 
organized  in  April,  1884,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  S.  I. 
Briant,  the  pastor  of  the  church.  In  its  first  year  it  built 
the  concrete  sidewalk  on  Main  street,  H.  C.  Pease  being 
chairman  of  the  committee.  In  two  years  it  had  planted 
two  hundred  shade  trees,  among  them  the  trees  in  the 
school-house  yard.  In  1890  it  built  the  sidew^alk  on  Sum- 
mer street. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Association  has  been  to  care  for 
the  sidewalks,  plant  and  trim  trees,  provide  a  place  for 
refuse  and  collect  refuse  once  a  year,  and  cut  the  weeds 
on  ])ublic  banks  and  corners. 

Three  years  ago  it  bought  a  snow-plough  costing  sixty- 
five  dollars,  and  paid  twenty  dollars  for  having  it  used. 
For  two  years  it  has  given  prizes  to  the  school  children  for 
the  best  exhibits  of  flowers  and  vegetables.     In  cooperation 
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with  the  Loyal  Club  at  White  River  it  secured  last  summer 
the  removal  of  the  signs  and  posters  on  the  Junction  bridge. 

In  all  its  undertakings  the  Association  has  received 
cordial  cooperation  from  the  town  officials,  who  have  more 
and  more  tended  to  assume  public  benefits  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  started  and  proved  to  be  useful. 

The  town  now  pays  for  part  of  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  sidewalk  and  crossings,  it  lights  the  village  with 
electricitv,  it  provides  a  dumping  ground  and  pays  to  have 
it  cleaned,  it  has  taken  charge  of  the  snow-plough  and  pays 
for  making  the  paths  in  winter,  twice  a  year  it  cuts  the  edges 
of  the  highway  and  rakes  the  street,  and  it  directed  and 
]jaid  for  the  removal  of  the  advertising  matter  from  tlie 
Junction  bridge. 

For  the  future  the  Association  looks  toward  greater 
interest  and  efficiency  in  keeping  the  streets  and  river- 
Ijanks  clean,  the  disposal  of  refuse  being  an  ever  present 
problem,  and  the  dump-heap  an  eyesore  wherever  situated. 
It  has  much  to  do  in  improving  the  surroundings  of  the 
public  buildings  in  the  village,  a  matter  in  which  the  neat- 
ness and  beauty  about  the  railroad  station  are  a  model; 
and  it  sees  the  need  of  a  playground  for  the  children  and  a 
})ublic  park. 

WHITE    RIVER    TAVERN. 

In  the  spring  of  190S  the  property  formerly  known  as 
Pease's  Hotel  and  for  a  time  as  the  Hartford  Inn,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  company  wdth  Addison  Ely  of  Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey,  at  its  head.  Under  the  new  administra- 
tion, the  house  was  renovated  and  completely  refurnished. 

The  White  River  Tavern,  as  it  is  now  named,  is  well 
appointed  and  well  conducted.  Already  it  has  won  high 
approval  from  the  travelling  public  and  from  the  home 
peojjlc.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  in  the  resources  of  a  village 
so  small  that  the  pubHc  hostelry  becomes  a  curse  or  a 
blessing,  according  to  the  princiijles  on  which  it  is  run. 
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HARTFORD    CEMETERY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Originally  the  eastern  ])ortion  of  the  lower  cemetery  was 
owned  and  given  by  Mr.  Elias  Lyman.  A  voluntary 
association  was  formed  in  April,  18()5,  at  Pease's  Hotel, 
with  Mr.  E.  W.  Morris  clerk,  which  ofifice  he  held  for  thirty- 
five  vears,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Nelson  W.  White,  the 
])resent  incumbent. 

Among  the  citizens  who  have  been  active  in  the  care, 
extension  and  beautifying  of  the  grounds  w^ere  Ephraim 
Morris,  President  of  the  Association,  J.  W.  French,  and 
Noah  B.  Safl:ord. 

Three  purchases  of  land  were  made  between  "05  and  '85. 
The  highest  sum  paid  was  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Gage,  $197.87  for 
one  acre.  In  1904  the  directors  of  the  old  association  felt 
that  changes  must  be  made  to  meet  present  demands. 
Accordingly  a  charter  was  apjdied  for  and  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  that  year.  May  1st,  1905,  the  Hartford 
Cemetery  Association  organized  at  the  Hartford  Inn. 
Trustees  chosen  were  Nelson  W.  White,  Noah  B.  Hazen, 
William  H.  Bralev,  John  L.  Bacon  and  Horace  C.  Pease. 
Nelson  W.  White  was  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
Fred.  B.  Huse  superintendent.  The  same  year  four  and 
one-half  acres  of  ground  were  ]nirchased  of  H.  T.  Sargent 
for  $800.  Eleven  hvdrants  make  it  possible  to  water  ever}- 
lot  in  the  cemetery.  The  trustees  have  also  laid  a  five- 
foot  concrete  walk  on  the  entire  south  side  of  the  cemetery. 
The  fence  has  been  removed  and  new  lots  surveyed  and 
placed  on  sale  by  the  secretary.  The  soldiers'  monument 
erected  bv  the  Loyal  Club  occupies  the  highest  ground, 
with  the  family  tomb  of  John  L.  Bacon  south  of  it.  The 
Association  hopes  to  make  the  cemetery  in  every  way 
attractive,  and  one  that  shall  be  a  true  index  of  the  char- 
acter, intelligence  and  good  taste  of  the  town  and  its  people. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 


In  ten  years  many  changes  have  been  wrought  in  our 
midst  li\-  death.  The  following  names,  taken  from  the 
church  and  town  records,  will  each  suggest  its  own  asso- 
ciation of  neighbor  and  friend : — 


Mrs.  Laura  Newton  Sava.ye  1901 

Mrs.  Hannah  Wright  Bailey  1901 

Mrs.  Myra  Bliss  Hazen  1901 

Mrs.  Minerva  Howe  1901 

Benjamin  Bartholomew  1901 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dutton  Hazen  1903 

Miss  Annette  S.  Dutton  1904 

David  D.  Hiise  1904 

Mrs.  Sarah  Sharpe  1905 

Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Pinney  Clark  1905 

Mrs.  Julia  Lyman  King  1905 

Mrs.  William  H.  Braley  1906 

Charles  H.  Haraden  1906 

Miss  Susan  Downing  1906 

Mrs.  Ellen  Trescott  Ray  1906 

Maurice  Springer  1906 
Mrs.  Mary  Carpenter  Williams  1907 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Dutton  1907 

Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Bugbee  1907 


Kelso  B.  Clark  1907 

Charles  E.  Wallace  1907 

Mr.  William  E.  Dutton  1908 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  B.  Bemis  1908 

Charles  Davis  1908 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  LaCoss  1908 

Mrs.  Allen  L.  Pease  1908 

Hugh  Banagan  1908 

H.  T.  Whitney  1908 

Mrs.  Esther  Fenno  1908 

Hazen  West  1909 

William  F.  Chandler  1909 

Eliza  L.  Matthews  1909 

Josephine  Hazen  1909 

George  P.  Bugbee  1909 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Haley  1909 

L.  G.  Lyman  1909 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Fenno  1909 


Ephraim  Morris  was  born  May  11,  1832,  at  Strafford. 
Vt.;  was  educated  at  Thetford  Academy  and  Norwich 
University;  received  his  business  training  in  a  wholesale 
leather  house  in  Boston;  and  came  to  Hartford  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  During  the  forty-seven  years  in  which  he 
lived  in  Martford  lie  made  the  following  contributions  to 
its  well-1  )cing : 

He  established  and  carried  on  two  successful  business 
enterprises,  a  chair  factory  winch,  in  its  da\-,  was  the  ])rin- 
cipal  industry  of  the  village;  and  a  woolen  mill  which  still 
continues.     He  served  the  church  in  nearly  every  capacity 
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except  that  of  deacon;  was  long  the  chief  contrilmtor  to  its 
finances;  and  gave  unstintedly  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  care  of  the  church  property.  He  served  the  town  as 
grand  juror  for  many  years,  being  especially  active  in  prose- 
cutions for  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  He  was  also  long  an 
auditor,  and  in  1896  town  re])resentative.  He  maintained 
a   cultured    Christian    home,    with   a   wife    and   daughters 


EPHH.M.M    .M<ii;liIS. 

whose  tastes  he  indulged  and  whose  sijecial  interests  in  ])ul)- 
lic  affairs  he  delighted  to  foster.  He  Ijuilt  and  endowed  the 
Hartford  Lil)rar\-.      His  private  benefactions  were  many. 

As  a  man,   he  was  without  convivial  tastes  or  habits. 
He  belonged  to  no  secret  order.    He  liked  to  work,  to  travel, 
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and  to  listen  to  good  music.  He  was  fond  of  books,  flowers, 
and  little  babies,  and  he  loved  Vermont.  His  last  years 
were  clouded  bx"  theological  difficulties  and  l)y  ill  health. 
He  revered  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  John  Fiske,  and 
could  not  reconcile  their  writings  with  the  orthodox  creed 
of  his  youth.  He  died  of  nervous  break-down  in  the  seventi- 
eth year  of  his  age. 

Charles  B.  wStoxe  was  born  Se])tember  21,  IS22,  and 
spent  all  but  tivc  of  his  eight\'  vears  in  Hartford.  He  was 
a  farmer,  a  man  of  strong  ])ers(jnality  and  im]K)sing  ])res- 


CHARLES    B.  STONE. 

ence,  and  more  than  any  other  of  his  time,  a  servant  of 
the  town.  He  held  office  continuously  from  the  time  he 
reached  his  majoritv  to  the  da\-  of  his  death.  Beginning  as 
constable  and  collector  of  taxes,  he  was,  in  turn,  deputy- 
sheriff,  lister,  grand  juror,  justice  of  the  peace,  town  agent 
for  prosecuting  and  defending  suits,  and  town  representa- 
tive;   and  he  served  in  the  im])ortant  offices  of  first  lister 
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and  first  selectman  for  many  terms.  In  addition,  he  was 
in  great  demand  as  an  administrator  of  estates;  and  in 
matters  of  general  business,  in  either  its  financial  or  legal 
aspects,  his  judgment  was  widely  sought  and  almost  uni- 
versally respected.*  He  united  with  the  Hartford  church 
by  profession  in  1865,  and  served  it  as  deacon  and  Sun- 
day school  superintendent. 

*Taken  from   the  Inter-State  Journal. 

Joel  G.  Stimsox  was  born  in  Greensboro,  Vt.,  July  2;^, 
1812.  and  died  in  Norwich.  Vt.,  April  24,  1905.  His  bring- 
ing up  in  a  sternly  orthodox  home,  where  the  awful  aspects 
of  religion  were  well  to  the  fore,  made  him  at  an  early  age 
apprehensive  of  unseen  powers  and  anxious  for  his  soul's 
salvation.  It  was  Burchard.  the  evangelist,  who  niade  him. 
in  his  early  manhood,  to  feel  assured  of  his  own  spiritual 
state  and  make  public  profession  of  his  faith.  He  must 
have  been  a  church  memljer  about  seventy  years.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Hartford  church  longer  than  with  an>- 
other,  and  he  enjoyed  his  relations  there.  He  never  heard 
a  Baccalaureate  sermon  at  Dartmouth  after  that  service 
was  changed  to  the  morning,  although  on  his  way  to  Hart- 
ford he  met  a  good  share  of  the  Hartford  congregation 
going  to  Hanover.  He  thought  one  should  always  attend 
one's  own  church  He  gave  liberally  to  foreign  missions, 
and  for  thirty  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Fairbanks  fund 
for  ministers. 

Edward  W.  Morris  died  October  18,  1905,  in  the  sev- 
enty-sixth year  of  his  age,  after  a  residence  in  Hartford  of 
almost  fifty  years.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  business  enter- 
prises established  by  Ephraim  Morris,  and  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  church  since  18G5.  He  held  no  public  office, 
and  belonged  to  no  secret  order.  He  made  a  happy  home, 
was  a  man  generous  and  genial  in  disposition,  and  of  in- 
tellectual tastes,  and  he  had  a  serene  and  respected  old  age. 

Cynthia  Stoxe  Stimsox  was  born  in  Cabot,  Vt.,  May  23, 
1822,  and  died  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  October  7,  1908.    She  was 
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the  youngest  of  ten  children  hi  a  home  m  which  gentle 
graces  were  cultivated.  She  was  a  teacher  and  had  been 
well  educated.  The  beauty  of  her  character,  so  faithful, 
so  gentle,  so  humble,  dee])ly  impressed  those  who  came 
into  intimate  relations  with  her.  vShe  was  devoted  to  her 
home,  at  the  same  time  that  her  sympathies  were  world- 
wide.     Her  youngest  son  became  a  missionary  to  China. 

Marcus  F.  Bartholomew,  who  died  March  22,  1!)08, 
came  of  pious,  honest,  intelligent,  Methodist  stock,  in  the 
town  for  four  generations.  He  lived  in  Jericho  district 
on  the  farm  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  occupied 
before  him,  and  it  is  said  that  for  three  generations  family 
worshi})  had  not  been  omitted  in  the  household  His 
mother,  Mary  Freeman,  died  in  January,  1902,  six  months 
before  her  one  hundredth  birthday,  a  beautiful  old  woman 
of  great  dignity  and  intelligence.  Her  two  sons,  Marcus  and 
George  (Dartmouth,  1858,  and  head  of  a  successful  school 
in  Cincinnati)  cherished  her  tenderly.  Xot  only  her  children, 
but  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  were  often 
to  l)e  found  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

After  the  decay  of  the  Methodist  society  m  Jcncho, 
the  family  united  with  the  Hartford  church;  Marcus 
Bartholomew  and  his  wife  and  their  son  Benjamin  in  1885. 

Almira  Nickersox  Morris,  born  in  South  Dennis,  Mass., 
April  25,  1831,  came  to  Hartford  a  bride  in  September, 
1854,  and  Hved  here  fifty-five  years.  She  had  been  a  ])ublic 
school  teacher  and  for  two  years  a  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary.  Dr.  Leeds  of  Hanover,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
persons  left  who  knew  her  in  her  youth,  testifies  to  her 
attractiveness  and  charm. 

Her  contril)Utions  to  the  public  good  were  chieHy  b\- 
way  of  the  cluirdi.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  finances  of  the  church.  Under  her 
leadership  the  annual  fair  and  supper  became  an  imjiortant 
social  and  financial  event.  She  long  served  on  the  finance 
committee,  and  whenever  improvements  and  repairs  were 
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contemplated,  she  was  placed  upon  the  committee  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds.  Thus  she  took  the  lead  when  the 
chapel  and  church  parlor  were  built  in  1890;  she  repeatedly 
renovated  the  parsonage;  and  the  large  sum  spent  in  beau- 
tifying the  interior  of  the  church  in  1902-03,  was  planned 


ALMlliA   -N.  MoKltlS. 

and  largeh-  secured  1)V  her.  Of  her  own  resources  she  gave 
liberally;  money,  and  what  was  peculiarly  her  own,  the 
proceeds  of  her  exquisite  needlework. 

In  character  she  was  a  strong,  self-contained,  wise,  sweet 
woman,  unselhsh,  and  with  high  ideals  of  personal  conduct. 
She  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor.     Her  natural  gifts  were 
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refined  and  l)roadened  by  much  travel  and  a  life  of  ease  and 
leisure.  With  these  qualities  and  advantages  she  was  long 
the  person  whom  those  engaged  in  any  form  of  church  or 
social  work  wished  to  consult.  A  former  pastor  writes  of 
her:  "The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church,  the  goodly  feel- 
ing amongst  the  members,  the  material  needs  of  the  work, 
the  welfare  of  the  minister  and  his  family,  all  these  were 
kept  constantlv  in  her  mind,  remembered  in  her  prayers, 
and  aided  by  her  means  and  strength.  She  was  a  great 
help  to  her  minister.  She  loved  the  church.  Its  welfare 
was  her  life." 

She  died  as  she  had  lived,  just  one  month  before  her 
seventy-eighth  birthday,  full  of  courage,  faith,  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others  and  the  church.  One  of  her  last  acts  was 
to  write  a  check  for  her  annual  church  subscription. 

Mary  J.  Trescott  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
1901),  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  She  was  one  of  the  useful 
women  in  the  conimunity;  self-supporting,  self-respecting, 
excellent  in  sickness  and  the  care  of  old  people,  a  beautiful 
reader,  and  verv  appreciative  of  her  friends.  Her  acci- 
dental death  1)V   Ijurning:  was  a  shock  to  evervone. 
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AN    OLD    FOLKS'    PARTY. 


This  picture  is  of  the  guests  present  at  a  party  given  in 
September,  1899,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lord,  at  the  par- 
sonage, to  the  older  people  of  the  parish.  Names,  from 
left  to  right,  upper  row:  Mrs.  Ezra  Champion,  Mrs.  George 
Pease,  Ezra  Champion,  Azro  Button,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Smith, 
Schuyler  Smith,  George  Chadwick,  Mrs.  J.  Bugbee,  George 
Pease,  Mrs.  Chadwick.  Lower  row,  from  left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Bhss  Hazen,  Mrs.  Hovey,  Mrs.  Stimson,  Mr.  Stimson, 
Mrs.  Dudley,  Miss  Annette  Button,  Mrs.  Pike,  Mrs.  Bailey, 
Mrs.  George  Bugbee. 
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SONS    AND     DAUGHTERS    OF 
HARTFORD. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  many  of  Hartford's  sons  and 
daughters  stay  in  town  and  carry  on  some  of  the  business 
and  do  much  of  the  pubhc  work  which  makes  the  co:nmunity 
a  good  one  to  Uve  in.  Some  of  the  best  farms  are  owned  by 
men  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  Hved  upon  them.  The 
family  names  of  not  a  few  of  the  advertisers  in  this  maga- 
zine are  the  same  as  woukl  have  appeared  a  generation  or 
even  two  generations  ago.  Some  Hartford  girls,  after 
getting  their  education,  teach  in  Hartford,  and  occasionally 
one  settles  here.  Other  sons  and  daughters  have  gone 
away,  and  out  in  the  world  are  proving  a  credit  to  the 
town  of  their  birth.  They  still  come  "home"  to  Hart- 
ford, and  Hartford  coimts  their  successes  as  her  own.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  some  of  these : — 

Roy  J.  Abbott  is  a  mechanical  draughtsman  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.' 

Burton  J.  Aiken  is  general  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Rutland  R.  R. 

Ernest  Bartholomew  is  in  business  in  California. 

Walter  Bartholomew  is  in  government  employ  in  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Arthur  G.  Bugbee,  Dart.  1895,  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

Edmund  J.  Bugbee,  Dart.  1891,  is  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

Frank  L.  Bugbee,  Dart.  1889,  is  manager  of  the  Ludlow 
Woolen  Mill  and  treasurer  of  the  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ludlow, 
Vt. 

Louis  S.  Bugbee  is  paying  teller  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  Boston. 
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Marion  L.  Bugbee,  New  York  Infirmary,  1897,  is  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  N.  H.  Memorial  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  N.  H.  Secretary  of  the 
Public  Health  Education  Committee  of  the  Am.  Med. 
Association. 

Ozora  S.  Davis,  Dart.  1889,  Hartford  Theolog.  Sem. 
18i)4;  Ph.D.  Leipzig,  1890;    D.D.  Dart.  1909;   is  President 

of  Chicago  Theological  Seminar^'. 

William  C.  Dutton,  Dart.  189-1,  is  a  selling  agent  for  the 
National  Drug  Com])anv  of  Philadelphia. 


sr.MMKi;     I1(»M1.    Ill     AIJ.KN    H.\ZE.\. 


Harold  O.  French,  D;irt.  bS99,  is  in  the  employ  of  E.  T. 
Fair])anks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsburw 

B.  1>,  Ciillettc,  Dart.  1888,  is  a  teacher  and  composer  of 
music,  and  organist  at  the  Shepard  Memorial  Church. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Albert  Hazcn,  Dart,  ex- 1907,  is  of  the  hrm  of  Hazen  and 
Harvey,  lumberers  in  northern  New  Ilamijshirc. 

Allen  Hazen,  of  the  hrm  of  Hazen  and  Whipple,  New 
York,  is  an  expert  in  the  purification  of  water  and  disposal 
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of  sewage.  He  went  on  professional  business  to  Brisbane, 
Australia,  in  1906-07,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Taft  Com- 
mission which  visited  Panama  in  the  spring  of  1909. 

Annah  P.  Hazen,  Smith  1 895 ;  M.S.  Dart.  1897 ; is  head  of  the 
biological  department  in  the  Eastern  Districts  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      The  school  has  three  thousand  pupils. 

Ella  A.  Hazen,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Pratt  Inst.,  has  charge 
of  the  library  at  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Hazen  is  in  northwestern  Colorado  on  land 
which  he  took  up  some  years  ago. 

Henry  Hazen  is  an  overseer  in  a  woolen  mill  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Irving  A.  Hazen,  Dart.  1891,  is  principal  of  the  Annex 
of  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louise  C.  Hazen,  Smith  1898,  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York. 

Raymond  D.  Hazen,  Dart.  189G,  is  in  the  emplov  of 
N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  Bankers,  New  York  City. 

Richard  Hazen,  Dart.  1907;  C.  E.,  Thayer  School  1909; 
is  in  the  emplov  of  Hazen  and  Whipple.  Consulting  Engin- 
eers, New  York. 

William  N.  Hazen,  Thayer  School  1890,  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Expanded  Metal  Engineering  Company,  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Minnie  K.  Morse,  Smith  1908,  is  teaching  in  the  High 
School,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Neal,  Randolph  Normal,  189-1;  McLean  Hospital, 
Waverly,  Mass.;  Mass.  Gen'l  Hospital,  Boston;  is  a  nurse 
with  Boston  as  headquarters. 

Helen  Neal,  Randolph  Normal,  1890;  McLean  Hospital, 
Waverly,  Mass.;  Mass.  Gen'l  Hospital,  Boston;  is  a  nurse 
with  Boston  as  headquarters. 

Adeline  F.  Newton  is  employed  in  the  National  Bank, 
So.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Florence  A.  Paine,  Smith  1909,  is  demonstrator  in  As- 
tronomy at  Smith  College. 
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Mae  L.  Parker  is  stenographer  for  Bradley  and  Maynard, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Oren  L.  Pease,  Norwich  Univ.  1S<).3,  is  a  pharmacist  and 
chemist  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

E.  C.  Ray  is  head  of  the  firm  of  Ray  c^  Co.,  Druggists, 
Northlield,  Vt. 

Sumner  H.  Sargent,  Dart.  1897,  Hartford  Theolog.  H)()l, 
is  settled  over  a  chtirch  in  Patten,  Maine. 

Hiram  N.  Savage,  Thaver  School  1890,  and  a  member 
of  the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  is  Supervising  Engineer  in  Charge 
of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 
with  offices  at  Helena,  Montana.  The  Shoshone  dam, 
completed  Jan.  IG,  came  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Eugene  Sprague  has  been  seven  years  in  Alaska,  at  hrst 
in  the  einplov  of  the  Am.  Trans.  Co.,  at  Kodiak,  and  now 
in  a  general  store  on  the  island  of  Kaluk. 

Arthur  W.  Stone,  Dart.  1891,  is  general  manager  and 
superintendent  for  the  fimi  of  William  Bradley  &  Son, 
Stone  and  Marble  Contractors,  Long  Island  City. 

Henry  Tracy,  Dart.  1902;  A.M.  Brown  Univ.,  1905;  is 
assistant  in  biology  at  Brown  University  and  graduate 
student  in  comparative  anatomy. 

H.  0.  Washburn,  Dart.  1901,  is  in  the  employ  of  E.  L. 
Morris  &  Co.,  dealers  in  office  furniture  and  fittings,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Maud  G.  Williamson  is  bookkeeper  for  the  E.  P.  Reed 
Lumber  Co.,  No.  Abington,  Mass. 

HerV)ert  Wright  is  a  farmer  in  East  Billerica,  Mass. 

Still  other  sons  and  daughters  are  in  school  or  college, 
preparing  some  day,,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  add  something 
to  the  well-being  or  good  name  of  Hartford.  Their  names 
appear  below. 

F.  A.  Bourlet  is  a  meml)er  of  the  class  of  1911,  Dartmouth. 
Robert  M.  Briggs  is  a  student  in  the  Military  Institute 

at  Bordentown,  N.J. 
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Llovd  H.  Bugbee  is  in  the  Sophomore  class  at  OHvet, 
Michigan. 

Ahce  W.  Cone  is  in  the  class  of  1913,  Smith  College. 

Morris  H.  Cone  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1913,  Dart- 
mouth. 

Bessie  J.  Fogg  is  a  middler  at  K.  U.  A.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Helen  B.  Gillette  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1913,  Smith 
College. 

Allen  Haraden  is  a  student  at  Norwich  University. 

Ralph  H.  Paine  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1910,  Dart- 
mouth. 

George  Si)ringer  is  a  senior  at  Montpelier  Seminary. 

Robert  Stone  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1910,  Dartmouth. 

Rodnev  Dorwin  is  in  the  employ  of  Davis,  McGrath  & 
Kiessling,  New  York,  and  a  student  at  the  Columbia  Col- 
lege Night  School  of  Architecture. 

Harris  Hazen  is  a  senior  at  the  Medical  School,  Burling- 
ton, Vt. 
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Hartford  Woolen  Co. 


Overcoatings 

Fine  Fancy  Cassimeres  and 
Covert  Cloths 


ALL  OUR  MANUFACTURES  ARE  SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY  THROUGH 


James  Talcott 


W^endell  Fay  CSi,  Co. 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


BANKING  SERVICE 


C  Banks  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  custodians 
of  the  funds  of  the  people,  of  both  large  and  small 
means.  This  is  due  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  banking  service,  as  its  usefulness  is 
extended  and  its  methods  become  better  known.  It 
is  easier  to  deposit  your  income  regularly  and  draw 
your  own  personal  checks  in  payment  for  purchases 
and  household  or  personal  expenses  than  it  is  to  pay 
with  currency.  The  conveniences  of  a  checking 
account  are  cordially  placed  at  your  disposal  by  this 
bank. 

The  Hartford  National  Bank 

Savings  Bank  Building,     White  River  junction,  Vt. 


©ircctors 

WILLIAM  F.  BRALEY 
FRANK  COLLINS 
OLIN  W.  DALEY 
ALFRED  E.  WATSON 
CHAS.  S.  WILSON 


(Officers 

OLIN  W.  DALEY,  Pres. 
WM.  F.  BRALEY,  Vice  Pres. 
ALFRED  E.  WATSON,  Treas. 
GEO.  H.  WATSON,  Clerk 


3SitstxWx  3lte  Company 


ICE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  and 
DOMESTIC  USE 


Supply  Obtained  from  Reservoirs  of  Spring  Water  and  White  River 

LARGE  CONTRACTS  SATISFACTORILY  HANDLED 


\VHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 


WHELN  YOU  WANT 

Pure    Drugs    and   Medicines 
BooI^s,  Periodicals  and  Stationery 

CALL  ON 

WILSON  BROS. 

WHITE.  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

The  Rex  a  II  Store 

Horace  C.  Pease,  Pres.  Leonard  D.  Wheeler,  Treas. 

Ottaquechee  Woolen  Co. 

ESTABLISHED    1874 

North  Hartland,  Vermont 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fine  MeltonSj  Cheviots  and 
Friezes,  for  men's  Wear 


WILLIAM  WALKER,  Superintendent 


BOGLE  BROTHERS 

Jewelers  and  Opticians 

T>IJMONDS 

JJatcbes,  jewelry.  Novelties, 

Silverware,  Cut  Glass, 

Clocks,  Etc, 


WMl'l  E  RIX'ER   JLXCTIOX,  VT. 


HERBERT    H.    BARNES,  W.    B.    C.    STICKNEY,  FRANK    COLLINS, 

President  Vice  President  Treas.  &  Mgr. 


iflascoma  Clcttiit  itisl)t 
anti  (^as  Co: 

M^hite  River  y unction^  Vt, 


\"iLLAGES    Supplied: 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  Hartford,  Vt.,  Wilder,  \'t., 
Hanover,  N.  H.,   West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


"THERE   IS  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME" 


BUT 


THE    White  River  Tavern    at 

Hartford,  Vermont 


Has  clean,  comfortable   beds,  good  table,  excellent 
views  and  aims  to  be 

as  Homelike  as  Possible 


Miss  M.  A.  Colby 

Millinery 

^VYlYTV.   RIVER   JLXCTION.  VERMONT 


The  Old  Free  grace  Leavitt  Tavern 
at  the  Center  of  the  Town 

Is  still  very  much  alive  and  doing  business  under  the  new  name  of 

''Maple  Park  Farm" 

Here  you  will  find  all  the  modern  farm  products  and  the  best  of  their 
kind,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  apples,  vegetables  in  their  season,  and  wood 
ready  for  the  stove.     All  at  the  popular  prices. 

ADDRESS  OR   APPLY  TO 

W.  A.  MEAD  &  SON,  Hartford,  Vermont 


GrEORGE      STEPHENS 

Veterinary  Surgeon 

AVHITE    RIVER    JUXCTIOX.    VERMONT 


BURTON'S  LIVERY 

WE  SELL  WOOD.  WE  CLIP   HORSES. 

WE  SELL  HAY.  vVE  HITCH  YOUR  HORSE 

WE  LET   HORSES.  While  you  are  shopping. 

WE  LET  CARRIAGES. 

Bridge  Street,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

New  England  and  People's  Phone 


BROOKSIDE 

FARM 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION, 

VERMONT 

'Jersey  Butter  shipped  direct  to  the 
consumer  in  any  quantity. 

ALSO 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — the  kind 
that  always  make  good  at  the  pail. 


COME  AND  SEE  US  

C.    D.    HAZEN,    JR. 

FAIR.  MODERATE  PRICE  and 
SUPREME  MUSICAL  QUALITY 
place  the  HALLET  ^  DAVIS  /;;  a  class 

by  itself 

Hallet  &  Davis  is  always  sure  to  be  thought  of  among  the  first  in 

considering  the  purchase  of  a  piano,  yet  many  people  believe  the  price 
of  "the  best"  is  beyond  their  means. 

While  there  is  no  better  piano  made  than  the  Hallet  &  Davis,  it  is 
sold  at  a  moderate  price,  and  our  partial  payment  plan  makes  the 
ownership  of  one  of  these  superb  instruments  possible  to  practically 
every  music  lover. 

Do  more  than  think  about  getting  the  highest  grade  of  piano;  come 
in  and  learn  how  you  can  own  one. 

Write  for  catalogs  and  book  of  information  about  pianos. 

HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO  CO. 

146    Boylston    Street,    Boston,     Mass. 

I^RANCH     \\  ARKR()(X\1S        VV  H  H  K    RlVHR     jUNdlON,    \    f. 

W.  C.  W.  Marshall,    Local  Managkr 
New      Kngland      TklI'Imioni:,      16-11      and      105-^ 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Scientific  Supplies  and  Equipment  for 

the  physical,  chemical    and 

biological  laboratory. 

Long  experience  and  intelligent  experimenting 

have  made  them  the  leading  laboratory) 

supph)  house  in  the  United  States. 


Main  Office  and  Warerooms 
HARCOURT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Branch  Office 
W.  16TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Factory 
WEST  LEBANON,  N.  H. 

Address,  White   River  Junction,   Vt. 


Our  Specialties  are  Leaders 

Hanover  Crackers 
and  Dartmouth 
Chocolates 

ADE  A  STANDARD  OF  COMPARISON 


SMITH  i  SON, 

White  River  Junction, 
Vermont 


CLEAN  FOOD 

Snowflake  Bread 
Cake   and   Pastry 

Wrapped  in  dust  and  germ  proof  wax  paper,  is  pure, 
wholesome,  delicious,  fresh,  sweet  and  appetizing. 

Baked  Only  By 

Vermont  Baking  Co. 

JVhite  River  Junction,  Vt. 

Sold  by  all  first-class  grocers  and  delivered  to  you 
by  our  retail  wagons. 


WILLIAM   S.    PINGREE  HORACE    N.   RAYMOND 

PINGREE   CS,   RAYMOND 
General  Insurance 

We  can  insure  your  property  against  loss  by  fire,  burglary  or  larceny. 

We  can  insure  your  life  in  the  strongest  company  known,  giving  you 
the  advantage  of  large  dividends  and  sound  protection. 

You  should  have  a  double  combination  accident  and  illness  policy. 

Call  and  see  us  at  Pingree,  Pingree  &  Pingree's  office,  Savings  Bank 
Block, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 


E.    B.    HALEY 

House  Painter  and  Decorator 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

HARTFORD,  VERMONT 

MRS.  M.  C.  BANAGAN 

Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods 

Special   attention  to  Stamping  for  Art 

Embroidery  and  Material  for 

working  same. 

Hartford,  Vermont 

Tin,  Coppek  and  Tin,  Si^ate,  and 

Sheet  Ikon  Work  Gravel  Roofing 

F.    P.    BILLIAaS 

J  O  1!  K  K  K     I  .V 

HOT  AIR  FL  J^XAf  KS  and  I^LUMHIXG 

Main  Street 
White  River  Junction.  Vermont 


Carriages  J  Sleighs 

Harness^  Blankets^    %pbes^    M^hips 
and  Bells 

In  fact  everything  necessary  to  equip 

a   gentleman's   team,   a  livery, 

a  lumber  camp  or  farm 


GIVE  US  A  CALL  AND  BE  CONVINCED 


Yours  for  business 

EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Factory  at  N.  E.  13 ranch 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  White  River  junction,  Vt. 

h.  a.  perkins  l.  a.  perkins  f.  h.  perkins 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  CARS 


Agents  for  the  Buick 


\^HITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 


N.  B.  HAZEN 

DEALER  IN 

Real  Estate 

WHITE     RIVER     JUNCTION,      VERMONT 

ALLAN  M.  HALL 

Pharmacist 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 

Drugs  and  Medicines.      Toilet    Articles. 
Candy,  Soda  and  Cigars 

Pleasant  Memories  are  indelibly 
engraved  with  photos  by 

Fe  llo  w s 

The  Photographer 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION 
Best  Advertising  Medium  in  Windsor  County 

THE  LANDMARK 

CHAS.   R.  JAMASON,   Proprietor 

Commercial  Job  Printing 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,      -      VERMONT 


The  White  River  Water  Co. 

Chartered    1904  Gravity  supply  from 

Amended  in    1906  Hillside  Springs 

Seraph  E.  Pease,  Horace  C.  Pease, 

President  Manager 


New   schedule  of   rates  will    be    issued  and 
ready  January    1st.    1910 


The  Hartford  Cemetery 
Association 

CHARTERED  IN    1904 

The  lot  first  given  by  Elias  Lyman  has  been  enlarged  four 
times,  and  contains  nearly  ten  acres. 

The  Trustees  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  lot 
o>vners  to  the  great  desirability  of  a  fund  being  provided  for  the 
care  and  improvement,  in  perpetuity,  of  their  lots,  to  be  left  as  a 
trust  w^ith  our  Treasurer.  Mr.  Nelson  W.  White,  Hartford, 
Vermont. 

The  Trustees  could  refer  to  many  cases  where  the  burial  lots 
have  no  one  to  care  for  them  now,  and  what  they  receive,  if  any, 
is  really  an  act  of  public  charity.  Very  fe^v  would  like  to  feel  that 
their  last  resting  place  should  be  so  conditioned. 

A  trust  fund  of  one  hundred  dollars  will  provide  for  the  ordi- 
nary care  of  the  usual  size  lot.  All  funds  are  kept  in  a  Savings 
Bank. 

The  Trustees,  or  the  Superintendent,  will  be  glad  to  confer  with 
any  one  regarding  this  matter. 

The  Board  of  Trustees — 

Hon.  Fred  L.  Davis 

Nelson  W^.  W^hite.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Fred  B.  Huse.  Superintendent 

Noah  B.  Hazen 

Horace  C.  Pease 

Hartford,  Vermont.  January  1st,  1910 


Hunt's  Department  Store 

Lebanon,  N.  H.       Franklin,  N.  H. 
White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


EATON-HURLBUT  PAPERS 

OXFORD  CHOCOLATES 

PALMER'S  PERFUMES 

Souvenir  Post  Cards  and  Leather  Goods 

F.  H.  French  Estate 

HARTFORD.  -  -  VERMONT 

DR.  T.  D.  BUGBEE 

Dentist 

Gates  Block 
Ground  Floor 

White   River  Jitnctiox,  Vt. 


A.  H.  BUTTON 

Carriage  Repairing 

Custom  Sawing  and  Solid  and  Cushion 

Planing.  Carriage  Tires. 

Carts  and  Farm  Wagfons  to  Order. 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

GIBBS  and  WHEELER 
Livery,  Feed  and  Boarding  Stable 

GOOD  TKAMS  AND  CAREFUL 

DRIVERS 

AUTOMOBILES  TO  LET. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 

ALEXANDER  BROUILLETTE, 

DEALER  IN 

BOOTS,  SHOES  and  RUBBERS 

FINE  CUSTOM  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 
GROCERIES.      Farm  Produce  taken  in  Exchange. 

Established    18  73 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,    VERMONT 

W.  A.  FELLOWS 

DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

MARBLE  AND   GRANITE 

WORK  ERECTED  ANYWHERE  IN  UNITED  STATES 

MONUMENTS, 

TABLETS,   HEADSTONES,  ETC 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,    VERMONT 


1  HINGS  have  changed  very  imicJ?  around  Hartjord 
in  the  last  lO  years,  and  %ve  have  also  changed  in  the 
■way  ii-'e  do  things. 

Perhaps  no  one  Industry  or  line  of  Merch/indise 
has  made  more  improvement  tl.'an  the  Rendy  tO 
wear  clothing  business. 

We  have  been  selling  clothing  for  the  past  2/  years 
here  m  White  River  '^ unction,  but  have  never  had  as 
good  (Quality,  as  ivell  made  or  as  sensible  styles  as  this 
season.  We  are  prepared  to  make  you  any  kind  of  a 
varment  in  our  Custom  Department  or  fiirnisl.>  yon 
with  any  kind  of  a  Ready  Made  Suit. 

We  advertised  m  the  first  edition  of  this  History 
10  years  ago,  and  hope  we  can  lO  years  from  now. 

We  solicit  your  patronage. 

WHEELER  BROS. 
Tailors  and  Clothiers 

White    River  Junction,  Vermont 

H.  L  HANSON 

DEALER  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Garments 

LADIES'  SHOES  AND  FURNISHINGS 

EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR  FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

GATES  BLOCK 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 

WHITE  RIVER  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Dealers  and  Stationers 

White  River  Junction, 
Vermont 


Louis  Sheldon  Newton, 

ARCHITECT 
HARTFORD,  VERMONT 


First  National  Bank 

OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


^In  1S91  established  A  SAVINGS  OR 
INTEREST  DEPARTMENT,  wliieli  lias 
since  been  in  continuous  operation,  and 
now  cares  for  the  accounts  of  over  four 
thousand  depositors. 


^It  guarantees  the  payment  of  its  deposits 
and  interest,  thereby  securing  depositors 
against  ALL  losses. 


^fnder  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ver- 
nu)nt,  approved  December  12th,  1906,  this 
Bank  has  filed  with  the  Comndssioner  of 
State  Taxes  a  stipulation  agreeing  to  pay  all 
taxes  on  deposits  in  its  Savings  Department, 
and  will  pay  all  taxes  on  such  deposits  to  any 
amount,  without  limit. 


^Deposits  in  this  bank  are  secured  by  the 
entire  capital  and  surplus  of  the  bank,  aggre- 
gating One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars,  and  the  additional  liability  of  the 
stockholders  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dol- 
lars, making  a  total  GUAR.ANTEE  FUND 
of  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


^It  is  the  F)ank's  policy  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  a  careful,  safe  and  conservative 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend  to 
its  patrons  every  facility  and  advantage 
consistent  therewith. 


J 


VERMONT  STATE    FAIR 

WHITE    RIVER   JUNCTION,    VERMONT 

4th  ANNUAL 


^1  The  best  Judges  say  the  exhibit 
of  Morgan  Horses  in  1909  Fair  was 
the  greatest  ever  got  together  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  other  live  stock 
the  greatest  in  New  England. 

li  The  Fair  to  be  held  in  September, 
1910,  will  be  better  than  ever,  as  it 
has  been  proven  to  the  public  at  large 
that  it  is  now  an  institution  that  has 
come  to  stay. 

INTENDING  EXHIBITORS 

Should  begin  their  preparations  now 
for  this  Big  Fair. 


Maxwell  Evarts,  Pies. 


F.  L.  Davis,  Scc'v 


W.  J.   LA  BELLE 

"Barber 

Hartford,  Vermont 
Agent  for  Young's  Laundry 

Meats,  Groceries,  Uegetables  and  Fruit. 

A  CHOICE  LINE  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 

Chase  and  Sanborn's  Coffee. 

Thomas  Wood's  full  line  of  Teas. 

Hardware,  and  a  good  assortment  of 
Tinware. 

GIVE  US  A  CALL 


All  Orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

R.  D.  Chadbourne 

Hartford,  Vermont 

New  England  Telephone,  10-11 

C.  L.  PARKER 

Contractor  for 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Roofing,  General  Jobbing 

HARTFORD,  VERMONT 


Are    you    going   to   build  ? 


T 


r   \()L'  are  going   to  build   a 
home,    a    barn,    a    store,    a 
building  of  any    kind   wliat- 
ever,  you  will    do   as  others 
do,  viz.:  endeavor  to  find  the  I'cst 
building   material    and    the     hcsl 
methods    of    construction     within 
\<)ur    means,  or  within   a    definite 
amount  of   money.     You  will  not 
lose    sight    of    qual'tty  for  a  good 
price;  neither  will  you  lose   sight 
of  /^r'nc  in  securing  the  best  con- 
struction.     You  want  both.      You 
want  the  best  construction  you  can  obtain  for  as  little  money  as  possible. 

\Ye  firmly  believe  that  the  Miracle  Double  Staggered  Air  Space  Concrete 
Block,  as  we  make  it,  supplies  the  want  in  your  case.  It  is  as  near  perfeciiou 
as  any  building  material  that  can  be  obtained,  not  excluding  even  the  best  cut 
stone,  and  it  still  further  possesses  that  one  important  and  most  valuable 
feature,  the  double  staggered  arrangement  of  air  chambers  which  cannot  be 
obtained  with  any  other  material.  We  will  let  the  price  question  speak  for 
itself  when  we  quote  you  our  figures,  but  we  cannot  keep  from  repeating  that 
the  Miracle  Block  is  not  only  the  hest  building  material  regardless  of  price, 
liut  it  is  the  cheapest  for  every  purpose  and  for  every  builder. 


Complete  Construction  with 
Miracle  Blocks 

The  Miracle  Block  can  be  furnished  for  circular  and  30°  to  45°  angle  bay 
windows.  They  are  made  with  a  single  or  double  flue  for  chimneys.  They  are 
furnished  to  meet  every  reciuirement  from  the  water  table  to  the  gable  block. 
They  form  most  perfect  construction  for  silos,  and  fill  a  most  needed  place  for 
all  kinds  of  construction.  Every  design  or  specification  of  architect  or  con- 
tractor can  be  faithfully  and  accurately  carried  out  by  the  Miracle  Block. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  you  the  facts,  in  as  clear  and  straight-forward 
a  manner  as  possible.  You  must  be  convinced  at  least,  of  the  wisdom  of  further 
investigation.  You  may  not  at  once  appreciate  all  the  technical  advantages  of 
the  Miracle  Block  as  does  the  experienced  expert  in  building,  viz.:  the  architect, 
engineer,  or  contractor,  but  you  cannot  help  but  recognize  its  many  merits  of 
practical  value  as  well  as  its  economy  in  building  construction. 

\\'e  hope  therefore  to  have  the  privilege  of  figuring  with  you,  and  tliat  you 
will  specify  our  block  in  the  construction  of  your  building. 

L.  G.  and  J.  B.  LYMAN  PRESSED  STONE  CO. 
HARTFORD,  VERMONT 


NEW   ENGLAND  TEL. 


PEOPLE'S  TEL. 


W.  L.  BUGBEE 

MANUFACTURER   OF   AND    DEALER    IN 

FINE  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  HARNESS 

WHIPS,  ROBES  AND  BLANKETS 

FIRST-CLASS  HORSE  FURNISHINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT.  Telephone  Connection 


A   PICTURK   IS  ALWAYS 
An  Acceptable  Present 

You  can  find  one  to  suit  your  taste  and  purse  at 

The  Picture  Frame  Store 

And  have  it  framed  right. 
F.  T.  WILLIAMS,  white  River  junction,  Vermont 


YOUNG'S  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

(Formerly  Acme  Steam  Laundry) 

N.  E.  Tel.  28-3  JOHN  YOUNQ,   Proprietor 

W.  J.   LA  BELLE,  Agent 


W/E.  CARRY  a  good  line  of  Pictures  and  Picture  Frames  at  rock 
"  '  bottom  prices.  Window  glass  and  putty.  We  have  a  full  line 
of  Toilet  articles.  Also  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices  and  various  other  articles 
used  in  every  home. 

Premiums  given  with  $10  orders  or  a  very  liberal  discount  if 
premium  is  not  wanted. 

Give  us  an  order  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 


E.  L.   URIE 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 

Dress  making 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Urie,  OVER   DREAMLAND 

Same  Building 


ABBOTT'S  LIVERY 

FIRST-CLASS  IN   EVERY  RESPECT 

■We  let  you  a  horse  that  gives  you  pleasure,  a  carriage 

that  gives  you  comfort,  and  the  price 

will  be  right. 

Wilbur  A.  Abbott,  Proprietor 
Hartford,  Vermont 

Telephone   124-3 


R.  N.  STEVENS 

Horse  Shoeing  and  General  BlacJ^smithing 

All  work  done  with  care  and  neatness. 

Hartford,  Vermont 

Flour,  Grain  and  Mill   Feeds 

PAINTS,  OIL  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 
CEMENT  AND  WALL  PLASTER 

For  sale  by 

MADDEN  CSi.  TRUMBULL 

HARTFORD  AND  \VHITE   RIVER  JUNCTION 


Miller  Automobile  Co. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

AGENTS  FOR 
CADILLAC  AND  PIERCE   ARROW  CARS 

FIRE  PROOF  OARAGE  AND  REPAIR 
/HOP 

All  kinds  of  Auto  /upplies 


ALSO  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  WOODSTOCK 
OARAGE,     WOODSTOCK,  VT. 


/torage  Batteries  recharged  and 
cared  for  during  the  winter 


^V.  F.  BRALEY 

General     Merchandise 
hartford,  vermont 


EMERSON,    CAPEN,     and  other    Pianos 

i2/    SIMPLEX    PIANO    PLAYERS    /zf 


We  meet  the  wishes  of 
buyers  in  every  detail, 
and  our  every  piano 
value  is  of  positive  merit. 
Cash  or  installments. 
Second  hand  pianos  or 
organs  taken  m  exchange 
and  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  Call  or  write  for 
catalogue. 


M.   LOUISE   GREELY, 


Miller's  Automobile  Garage 
TEL.  167-3 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 


INTEREST 


TS  THE  greatest  incentive  toward  saving  money. 
^  When  you  find  your  money  is  earning  some- 
thing you  feel  more  like  saving. 

Interest,  like  a  much  advertised  remedy,  "works 
while  you  sleep." 

We  pay  3^%  interest  on  savings  accounts  from 
$1.00  up. 

Deposits  made  during  the  first  four  business  days 
of  any  month  and  remaining  until  a  dividend  is 
declared,  will  draw  interest  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  deposit  is  made. 

White  River  Savings  Bank 

Main  Street,  JVhite  River  Junction,  Vt, 


CROSS,  ABBOTT  CO. 

Wholesale   Grocers 

**Green  Mountain"  Teas 
and  Coffees 

WHITE    RIVER    JUNCTION,    VT. 


AGENCY  ESTABLISHED  IN  1885  INSURANCE  OF  EVERY  KIND 

NEW  ENGLAND  and  PEOPLE'S  TELEPHONES 

Alfred  E.  Watson 

(l^eneial  Knsurame  ^geut 

anil  Broker 


Companies  represented: 

-FIRE 
STOCK  COMPANIES 

^TNA,  BOSTON,  COMMERCIAL  UNION,  COMMONWEALTH, 

CONNECTICUT,    CONTINENTAL,    GRANITE     STATE. 

HARTFORD,  HOME,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  NEW  YORK 

UNDERWRITERS,  NORTHERN,  PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHCENIX,    PROVIDENCE-WASHINGTON, 

SPRINGFIELD     FIRE    and     MARINE, 

WILLIAMSBURGH  CITY. 

STOCK  MUTUALS 

CITIZENS,  FITCHBURG,  HOLYOKE,  MERCHANTS  and 

FARMERS,  MERRIMACK,  MIDDLESEX,  QUINCY 

and  TRADERS  and  MECHANICS. 

ASSESSMENT  MUTUALS 

UNION  MUTUAL  and  VERMONT  MUTUAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

^TNA  INDEMNITY,  AMERICAN    SURETY,  FIDELITY    and 

CASUALTY,     FIDELITY     and     DEPOSIT, 

METROPOLITAN     CASUALTY, 

TRAVELERS. 


BONDS — Fidelity,  Indemnity,  Guaranty  Surety  and 
Contractors'  Bonds. 


Agencies  at  Hartford  and  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. 


WHITE  RIVER  TAVERN  LIVERY 

p.  M.  DUTTON,  Proprietor 

Livery   and   Boarding   Stable 

Job  Teaming 

Hartford,  Vermont 

ELECTRIC  WIRING   and   SUPPLIES 

DAY  OR    CONTRACr    WORK 
ESTIMATES    ON    APPLICATION 

F.  J.  OSMER 

so.  MAIN  ST.  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


DR.    JAMES    S.    BLANCHARD 

Dentist 


Gates  Block 
White  River  Jusctiott,  Vt.  N.  K.  Telephone 


Howard  Drug  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists 
While  River  "Jiiiietion 


N.  C.  POW  ERS 

PURNITUKE  ASU  UNDERTAKING 

^VHITE  Rmer  JrxcTiox.  Vt. 

The    New    Furniture    and    House    Furnishing    Store 
is  just  opened 

I  have  the  Largest  Stock  of  Furniture, 
Crockery,  Stoves,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Linoleums 
and  everything  that  is  needed  in  the  home 
of  any  store  in  Central  Vermont. 

I  carry  the  Crawford  Stoves  and 
Ranges,  the  finest  and  best  made;  The 
Ideal  Spring  which  makes  sleeping  a 
comfort;  Cadillac  Desk  Tables,  Mattresses 
of  all  descriptions.  Beautiful  Crockery  and 
China. 


Undertaking  and  Embalming.  Equip- 
ment is  new  and  up  to  date.  Hearse  or 
Ambulance  service  furnished. 


David  A.  Elliott 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Agateware,  Oil  Stoves. 

Fine  Cutlery,  Cordage,  Garden  Seeds, 

Kitchen  Furnishings,  Garden  Implements, 

Tinware,  Woodenware,  Builder's  Hardware, 

Shovels,  Pails. 

Every  department  a  store  in  itself 


White  River  Junction,  -  Vermont 

GATES  BLOCK 


T.  T.  ALLAN    «S  COMPANY 

WHITE  RU'KR  JUNCTION,  VERMONT 

///  tins  Store  \ou  ivill  pud  tl.'f  latest  styles 
aiul  dependable  ttierehaudise  at  moderate 
prices.  Dry  and  Fancy  goods.  Ladies' 
and  Cl.nldre)i\<  ('.oats,  Suits,  Dress  Skirts. 

Agents   for  Qukkn  Quality  Shoks. 

Agents  for  P^astern   Kodak  Co. 

PIANO  TUNING  AND  REPAIRING 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATI  EN DLD  TO 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  at  Reasonable 
Pricks.         S*»  J**  Send  Orders  to 

CHAS.  H.  MOORE,         HARTFORD,  VERMONT 

N.  E.  phoney  ^8-j  -  People's  phone 


MAPLE      ROW      FARM 

FURNISHES  FAMILIES  WITH  BUTTER, 
SWEET  CREAM,  FRESH  EGGS  AND 
DRESSED  POULTRY'.  Strawberries  in 
their  Season. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,     -      Hartford,  Vermont 


CHARLES  P.  TRLELL 

Hartford,  Vermont 

Parties  wishing  to  huv,  sell,  or  e.xchange  Real 
Estate  will  do  well  to  write  to  the  Truell  Farm 
Agency  for  prices  and  terms.  We  always  have  bu\ers 
for  farms,  timber,  mills  and  hotels.  We  can  suit  you 
in  anything  in  this  line. 


The  Barrell  Optical  Company 


DEALERS  IN 


High  Grade  Optical  Goods 

and 

Makers  of  Accurate  Prescription  Lenses 

Fred  A.  Barrell.  ^f^.^^  ^  .^^^  Junction,   Vt. 

Uptometnst  •' 

lUNCTION       ^  T.arge   modern    house,  first-class 
^^  in  every  respect.      Two  hundred 


House 

WHITE    RIVER 
JUNCTION.  VT. 

Open  day  and 
night. 


rooms.  Twenty-five  rooms  with 
hath.  Rates,  $2.25  and  ^2.50 
per  day. 

GIBBS  &  WHEELER, 

Proprietors. 


EDWIN  DAVIS  WILLIAM  W.  RUSSELL 

DAVIS  ca  RUSSELL 

FIRE,    LIFE,    ACCIDENT    and    LIABILITY 

INSURANCE 

SURETY  BONDS 

Landmark  Building,  -  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Raymond  Trainor 

ATTORXEY    AT    LAW 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


N.  E.  PHONK 


PEOPLE'S  PHONE 


.'-P 


